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common impression 
about watches 


Ee public used to think that moderate-priced watches 
sacrificed either time-keeping ability for good-looks or 
good-looks for time-keeping ability. 

They thought that to obtain both distinction and relia- 
bility in a watch was impossible except at a high price. 

But this attitude has been entirely changed by the New 
Keystone Standard Watches. 

Since their announcement, six months ago, they have estab- 
lished a new basis for judging watch values. 

And each day sees them ever more widely and more firmly 
established because of the fact that their distinction and 
reliability is purchasable at so reasonable a price. 

Only the vast resources and extensive watch-making experi- 
ence of the Keystone Watch Case Company make possible 
these exceptional watch values at prices ranging from $8.75 
to $13.50 in 7-jewel movement and from $13.50 to $25 in 
15-jewel movement. Keystone Standard Watches in a variety 
of casings and movements at these prices will satisfy your 
most exacting requirements, See the display of the new 
Keystone Standard Watches at your jeweler’s today, before 
you make any decision on a watch purchase. 
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This steadily increasing 
favor, among consumers, 
for the new Keystone 
Standard Watches means 
that a representative as- 
sortment will prove active, 
profitable stock for you. 
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HE boys from Maine 

who. were the crew of 

his yacht said his name 

should have been “‘Jog- 
trot.”’ It was really Gallup— 
Robert Peabody Gallup. He 
was a small chap; well dressed, 
nearsighted, a_ little - too 
plump, and forty-eight years 
old. He was the last man you 
would pick out as likely to be 
a real hero in war. 

It was only a small war, 
and it happened a good many 
years ago, and is pretty well 
forgotten now. But you would 
find it just as uncomfortable 
to be shot, or drowned, or 
burned, or strung up to a 
lamp-post ‘in a small war as 
a big one. Men who volunteer 
for service in’ any war take 
all these risks, and many 
others; and a man _ with 
any real stuff in him takes 
them cheerfully enough at 
his country’s call. 

Bob Gallup would have 
taken them cheerfully, but 
none of the recruiting offices 
to which he went would ac- 
cept him. 

Although he had grown soft and fat after 
years of lazy living on his income in New 
York, he bustled around without delay to 
the Navy recruiting office. They looked him 
over, listened to his fluttering heart with a 
stethoscope, and politely but firmly refused 
him. Then he tried the Marines, because he 
thought they might be less particular. They 
turned him down, and so did the Army— 
both the regulars and the National Guard. 

““Fhey seem to think I’m sick, or some- 
thing,”” complained Bob Gallup to one of 
his friends in the club. ‘I never felt better 
in my life. But this is evidently going to be 
a very exclusive war, and they can’t make 
room for me.” 

The friend proved sympathetic. ‘“Why 
don’t you go over to Washington,” he said, 
“and see the Navy Department? You have 
good blue-water blood in you, though you 
never cruise off soundings in that old tub 
of yours. What’s it’s name—the Roll-over?” 

“The Ramona.” 

“See if they won’t take the boat, and you 
too.” 

Bob Gallup pondered his friend’s words 
that evening in the club grillroom. His 
ancestors had been shipowners and mer- 
chant venturers all over the world. Their 
house flag was known in every one of the 
seven seas. It had a blue field with a Red 
Porcupine on it. The Gallup ships were 
traditionally lucky, especially in the China 
trade. But when Bob Gallup was growing 
up the clipper ship and all ie big, square- 
rigged freight-carriers were doomed. Steam 
was making headway too fast for them; and 
Bob Gallup’s father retired from business 
im 1880. Bob had no brothers and sisters, 
and all his father’s money came to him. 
For sentiment’s sake, he hung up one of the 
old Red Porcupine flags in a frame on his 
library wall. 

Life was very easy, in the decade after 
1890, for a rich young man. Money went 
farther in those days, and it was not cus- 
tomary to work unless you had to.. Nowa- 
days, most of the young men who have 
inherited fortunes work just as hard as 
anyone else, but this was not the case twenty 
or thirty years ago. Bob Gallup got up late 
and sat for a long time with a newspaper 
after breakfast; at about noon he usually 
dropped in to his stockbroker’s office; after 
a long and carefully selected luncheon he 
was ready for a stroll; and there were always 
plenty of other chaps at the club for a game 
of billards. In the summer, of course, he 
went yachting on the Ramona—poking up 
and down the coast between Bar Harbor 
and Southampton, and rarely or never 
going into deep water. 

He had good reason for this. The Ramona 
‘was -old and tublike, and* always” rolled 
frightfully in a seaway. But the boys*from 
Deer Island, Maine, who made up her crew 
often wished for more excitement than the 
owner would give them. That was why they 
called him “Jogtrot.’’” He never showed them 
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the house flag with the Red Porcupine or 
told them he came of seafaring stock. He 
was content to enjoy life and be glad he was 
so comfortable. 

The war was only a little war, but the 
first rumblings of it woke him up with a 
bang! 

On his friend’s advice, he went down to 
Washington and called on the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, whom he knew well. 
This official was an earnest, bristly-haired 
young man who wore thick eyeglasses, just 
as Bob Gallup !did;-but-who had a fiercely 
protruding jaw. 

“‘Theodore,’’ said Bob Gallup, “I’ve tried 
my best to horn into this war that is going 
to be declared, and neither the Navy nor the 
Marines will have me. I’m a kind of yachts- 
man, in a way—” 

“Yes,” said the Assistant Secretary. ‘‘I 
know your yacht. It’s the funniest yacht 
I ever saw.” 

Bob Gallup flushed at that, all over his 
pink and innocent face. Every true sailor- 
man loves his boat, and Bob Gallup hated 
to have the little Ramona laughed at. 

“Theodore,” he said again, “I hear that 
Mr. Morgan is going to give his yacht for 
use as a cruiser, and so are Mr. Baker and 
Mr. Whitney. Won’t you take my boat?” 

“No,” said his friend. ‘‘We couldn’t use 
her. Too small, too slow, too cranky, too—”’ 

“But I’d serve aboard as a stoker or a 
foremast hand or anything.” 


The word came with a click. Bob Gallup 
got up, and twiddled his hat and prayed in- 
wardly for an inspiration. He got one and 
leaned close and spoke softly. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed the Assistant Secre- 
tary. ‘“That’s fine.” 


OR an hour thereafter the two men 

whispered to each other with their fingers 
on a map, looking over their , shoulders 
occasionally as if they expected to see enemy 
spies in the room. Then the Assistant Secre- 
tary took Bob Gallup to see his chief; and 
then an admiral was called in; and then 
things began to happen so fast that Bob 
Gallup could hardly, keep track of them. 
It was late at night before they parted. 

“You understand, don’t you,” said the 
Secretary, ‘‘that you can’t do this thing 
under the United States flag?” 





“Now I'm going 
to do something 
that may be too dangerous. 
If any man doesn't want 
to go, let him say so now” 


of His House 


“Oh, yes,” answered Bob Gallup. “But 
that doesn’t worry me. I’ve got a flag of my 
own. 


OW, if you remember the war I am 
writing about, you will remember that 
there was the sharpest anxiety for a long 
time about where the enemy fleet would 
strike. It was known that this fleet was 
fitting out for a dash against our coast. It 
was a powerful fleet—four fast, new cruisers 
and three destroyers. The commander might 
strike at New York, or Charleston, or Bos- 
ton, or any other.city-on our. Atlantic Coast. 
It is a long coast to defend against a fast 
and brave enemy fleet. 

In frantic haste, the battleship Oregon 
was sent for from San Francisco. She puffed 
and panted down the South American coast, 
and around Cape Horn—there was no 
Panama Canal in those days, and no radio— 
and started up the South American coast 
again. Fifteen thousand knots, at only 
seventeen knots an hour; you can imagine 
for yourself how anxiously the American 
people waited during those weeks for news 
of the Oregon, and waited for news of the 
enemy fleet. 

Families who lived in the Atlantic coast 
towns read the newspapers, in those days, 
with keener anxiety than they ever read 
them before or since. Cruisers and gunboats 
dashed up and down on the coast, mistaking 
every smudge of smoke on the horizon for 
an enemy cruiser; harbors were sown thick 
with mines; coast artillerymen fired count- 
less practice rounds; and nobody in the 
country knew when the enemy was coming, 
or at what point the roar of his guns would 
be heard. 

Part of the United States Atlantic fleet 
went to Porto Rico. Then, more or less 
secretly, it went westward. The newspapers 
boasted that the Indiana, Iowa, Brooklyn, 
New York and Texas were more than a 
match for the enemy. But who could tell 
if the enemy would obligingly face them? 
No; the enemy would surely try to slip past 
them and bombard the coast somewhere. 
They would set towns on fire—land parties 
of marines and sailors and blow up arsenals. 
Everything that a lively imagination could 
conjure up was discussed: and expected. 
Nervous folks began to bury their silver- 
ware or hide it in dry wells and cisterns. 







Many people made sudden 
visits to relatives in inland 
cities. 

Bob Gallup went back to 
New York meanwhile, bought 
a complete new outfit of 
English yachting clothes, with 
an extra supply of white 
trousers, and sent a telegram 
to Capt. Solomon Peters, 
Deer Island, Maine. It read: 


“Fitting out for immediate 
cruise. Bring eight trustworthy 


men New London immedi- 
ately. Urgent. 

RPG 
Captain Peters whistled 


when he got that message. 
He fished during the winter, 
but it was now spring and he 
had been expecting that Bob 
Gallup would not want to go 
cruising that season. He 
stirred around in a_spry 
fashion for a man sixty-five 
years old, and he found that 
several of the young fellows 
who had sailed with Mr. 
Gallup before were enlisting 
in the Navy now and were 
not available. But he got his 
brother-in-law, Jeff Macy, for mate; and 
Jeff was spryer still, being only sixty. Then 
Jeff got young Tom Blake, who had lost a 
foot Toans frostbite the year liis dory got lost 
from the fishing fleet; and young Tom helped 
get Sam Bliven, who had sailed with Mr: 
Gallup for three years. And so, finding one 
man after another, they made up a crew of 
eight. The footless man was chief engineer; 
he could make the oldest, crankiest engine 
purr like a top. 

Captain Solomon brought them all down 
to New London on the train, and they went 
to Rooney’s shipyard, where the little white 
Ramona was laid up every winter. 

“Well, now, that looks nice,” said Jeff 
Macy. 

They were all slow-spoken men, accus- 
tomed to few words. Nobody else said any- 
thing. The Ramona had been overhauled 
and painted black from stem to stern. They 
could see the stern, and she wasn’t named 
the Ramona any more. The words “Good 
Fairy” were lettered on her, and under- 
neath them a man in Navy uniform was 
doing something with a pot of paint. He 
was painting a word beginning with the 
curious letters ‘“Qu—” -~ 

There were guards along the dock, and 
one of them came up with a heavy revolver 
in his belt and ordered Captain Peters and 
his men to go away. But at that moment 
Bob Gallup appeared on deck and saw them. 
In five minutes they were aboard, and their 
bags were stowed away, and Tom Blake 
was hobbling round the engine, and scratch- 
ing his head, and speculating about what 
might happen if a man ran her hard. 


"THEY slipped away from the dock ‘after 
dark that evening. Captain Peters was 
instructed to lay a course to Montauk Point. 
A torpedo boat ran alongside for an hour. 
Bob Gallup stood on the bridge with Cap- 
tain Peters, humming a little tune to himself. 
Just as the moon rose, he turned to his 
silent skipper and said: 

“What's my name? And what’s yours?” 

“Mr. Gallup. Samuel Peters.” 

“Wrong. Where do you come from?” 

“Deer Island.” 

“No. My name is Potter. Clarence Potter, 
of Quebec. And you are Samuel Brown, of 
Halifax, N. S. And I’ve got papers all made 
out to prove it.” 

“H’m,” said the captain, putting the 
wheel over a little. 

In spite of his knowledge of the taciturnity 
of these men from Maine, Mr. Gallup was a 
little disappointed that this surprising in- 
formation attracted no other reply than 
“H’m.” 

“Captain,” he said, “I know you and 
your crew are hardy men, who want offshore 
work and excitement. I know most of you. 
You have been with me before, and I have 
often disappointed you. Now I’m going to 
do something that may be too dangerous. 
We are going to the enemy’s country—” 
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“H’m,” commented the captain, in the 
tone of a man receiving information that is 
well known to him. 

“If any man doesn’t want to go,”’ pursued 
the owner, “‘let him say so now, and he can 
go ashore on that torpedo boat. She will 
exchange men with us, up to any number.” 

No reply. 

“Please call your men together, and ask 
any man who doesn’t care for a voyage 
abroad, and for extra hazardous work, to 
report to you. I want to be fair to all.” 

The captain moved the wheel again slight- 
ly, correcting his course. But he still said 
nothing. 

“Do you fully understand me?” asked the 
owner. “If so, do what I say.” 

“Not necessary. We understood you the 
first time. Anything else, Mr. Potter?” 

In spite of himself, Bob Gallup started at 
the new name which came so naturally off 
the captain’s tongue. ‘“‘Do you fully realize 
that this is the most dangerous of all possi- 
ble duties?” he asked. ‘‘You may not have 
brought all the clothes you need—or have 
notified your families—or settled up all 
your affairs, in case... ” 

“Your wire said ‘urgent’,” answered the 
apm “Guess that was all we needed to 
snow.” 


, 


[Tt seemed to Bob Gallup during the next 
eleven days that the Good Fairy of 
Quebec—well, that was the name on her 
stern—was like a_cockleshell being hurled 
to destruction in a tempest. She plunged 
and pitched squarely before a howling north- 
west wind that made her wire rigging wail 
like banshees. 

To Jeff Macy’s mind, however, this was 
but a ‘fine, fresh sailing breeze. And while 
Tom Blake, hobbling round the old engine 
with a long-spouted oil can, persuaded the 
Good Fairy to steam at eleven knots before 
the wind, Jeff Macy took the covers off 
the long-disused sails. Bob Gallup had never 
cared to sail the Ramona; in fact, he had 
never had her under sail, except once when 
the engine had failed off Point Judith and 
he had sailed into Newport harbor before a 
light southerly breeze. : 

But now Jeff Macy and the crew hoisted 

mainsail and foresail and let the booms out 
wing-and-wing; and for twelve ‘days they 
surged along under sails and engine too. 
-. “Steady a breeze as you'd pray for,” 
commented Captain Peters on one ‘occasion 
when a particularly wet and vicious shower 
of cold water splashed over the bridge. To 
Bob Gallup, watching the long rollers chase 
the low taffrail of the Good Fairy and ther 
lift her stern so high that she seemed ready 
to plunge for the very bottom of the ocean, 
this was no mere sailing breeze, but a 
hurricane. 

“Think we can carry all this sail, Captain 
Peters?” he asked, trying hard to make his 
voice sound casual. 

There was no reply. 

“Captain Brown?” he repeated. 

“Guess so. That’s what sails are for.” 

Bob Gallup realized, before long, that 
Peters would not answer except to the name 
of Brown. And Jeff Macy was now called 
John Mack, and every other Deer Islander 
had a new name and carefully remembered 
that he was supposed to come from Nova 
Scotia and was a Canadian. The work of 
the ship gave them all they could do, for in 
spite of Captain Brown's calmness it was an 
extremely rough passage, and the little 
yacht was not a gi sea boat. But they 
were always making little jests about their 
new nationality. “Maple Leaf forever!" 
they said to one another, in their dry way, 
and “God save the Queen!’’ 


Two days after hoisting the sails, Jeff 
‘Macy spent many hours with palm and 
needle, extemporizing a staysail out of two 
old jibs. It was a terrible-looking thing, and 
Bob Gallup groaned when Jeff Macy and 
two others climbed the foremast and set the 
new staysail as high as they could. It caught 
the wind, and pulled so hard that the mast 
bent like a bow; but it seemed to hold the 
Good: Fairy’s nose up, and she was now 


making the unprecedented speed, for her, of ' 


fourteen knots an hour. 

Bob Gallup could not keep his eyes off 
the bending, groaning mast. 

“Guess you never pushed her much be- 
fore?” asked Brown. “‘John Mack's pretty 
handy with his needle, isn't he? That sail 
is pulling like an ox team.” 

It made Bob Gallup shudder to think of 
putting still more sail on the Fairy, 
and he was horrified to find that Jeff Macy 
had designed a sort of topsail, using the 
quarterdeck awning for sailcloth. It was all 
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a man could do to keep his footing on the 
deck as the small yacht ran her nose deep 
into the waves, and then lifted with a 
rush and a stagger, and seemed to stand 
for a dizzy instant on her stern before 
plunging down the hissing green hillside of 
water. 

The awning sail was never hoisted, how- 
ever, for the mainsail blew out of its bolt- 
ropes one morning and ballooned upward 
toward the sky like a huge kite. It took 
Jeff Macy all day, first to smother it and 
then to make preliminary repairs, and 
Captain Brown admitted, on question from 
Gallup, that the ship seemed to be a shade 


Pe ‘ 
easier without it. They were sighting ships 
every day, but in that wild weather they 
could not speak them, nor did they pause to 
signal. At last, with all sails furled, and with 
the engine running in the decorous manner 
that befits a cruising yachtsman, they 
steamed into Barcelona harbor and dropped 
anchor in the enemy's country. 

“I’m Mr. Clarence Potter now,” said Bob 
Gallup to himself in his room. ‘I must not 
forget. I must. have nothing that would 
possibly reveal my real identity.” - : 
< He took a quick inventory of his coat; 
there was no name there, no name on the 
few papers in his pocket, no monogram on 
his watch. He pulled out his handiccrthiet 
and mopped his brow. As he did so, he 
caught sight of the letters R. P. G. em- 
broidered in the corner. He dropped the 
handkerchief as if it were red hot, and kicked 
it under his bed. Then he saw that a shore 
boat was approaching the yacht. It con- 
tained the port authorities and also a navy 
lieutenant. 

“I’m Clarence Potter, of Quebec,” said 
Bob Gallup, to himself. He clenched his 
fists. When the formalities were over, the 
navy lieutenant proved very eager for the 
latest news. Was the United States going 
to declare war? 

Mr. Potter knew nothing. He explained 
that he had been at sea for some time. 

“The situation is very critical,” said the 
lieutenant, in excellent English. “Our fleet 
may leave at any time.” 

Mr. Potter was looking round the harbor. 
There was an old gunboat in it, and a couple 
of transports, but the enemy’s fleet was 
evidently somewhere else. He went ashore 
presently and lfunched with the naval 
officer. News came, toward the end of the 
meal, that war had been declared. Mr. 
Potter felt his heart pound. No adventure 
had touched his life before. Now he was in 
the enemy's country and in disguise. He 
was a spy, and subject to a spy's fate. What 
would happen if the authorities found that 
he was not a Canadian at all, but a citi- 
zen of the United States? Imprisonment? 
Something worse? 

Even while the lieutenant talked to him, 
Bob Gallup found himself bolstering up his 
courage by thinking about Nathan Hale. 
He was a brave man, a hero. His work was 
honorable. It is necessary for all nations 
to have spies in wartime. Thus Bob Gallup 
thought to himself, while his guest talked 
on—the guest whose duty it would be to 
arrest him if he even guessed at his real 
business. 

“I have a brother in Chicago,’” said the 
lieutenant. ‘‘Is he safe, do you think? The 
mob! Ah-h! The mob is the most dreadful 
of all things in time of war."’ 

“The Americans will fight fairly,” replied 
Bob Gallup. ‘‘They are civilized. There is no 





mob. They will respect your brother and 
protect him.” 

“He is not a spy,”’ added the lieutenant. 
“If he were a spy, he would have to take his 
chance. They would hang him. There is no 
civilization in war. I know the mob. It is 
the same in all countries. Tell the mob that 
a man, is a spy, and—” 

His lean fingers curled as if they were 
squeezing a man’s throat. Bob Gallup's 
stomach seemed to shrink, and a cool 
breeze blew through the pit of it. st 

“Already there has been trouble here,” 
continued the lieutenant. “‘The mob down 
by the waterfront is dangerous. The police 


The Good Fairy wallowed toward the har- 
bor mouth, gaining headway as she went. 
But every ship in the exemy fleet seemed to 
be firing shots after her 


do what they can. Yes. But there was a 
crazy fellow last week. They thought he 
was a spy. He: shouted something against 
our country .when they caught him; he 
tried to spit on our flag. Then he broke 
away; they chased him through the streets; 
when they caught him, they did not leave 
enough to bury. They tore him into pieces." 

That gave Bob Gallup something to think 
about during the days that followed, while 
the Good Fairy was being coaled and re- 
provisioned. He thought continually about 
spies. He remembered the insults that had 
been loaded upon Nathan Hale in his cell, 
before they led him out to die. He remem- 
bered the fate that had come to gallant 
young Major André, who was guarded before 

is execution by an American officer who had 
been Nathan Hale's close friend at Yale. 
He remembered how firmly André had 
faced his ignominious death, while the sun 
blazed on his scarlet coat. They had been 
kind, in a way, to André; they had fet him 
wear his uniform to the gallows, so that he 
could die as a British officer, and not as a 
masquerading spy. 

Kindness! The kindness of war! Bob 
Gallup set his teeth and determined that, 
come what might, he would not falter in his 
mission. He was there to find out the plans 
of the enemy's fleet. If he succeeded; the 
destruction of that fleet would be certain. 
If he failed—well, it would only be his life, 
and perhaps the lives of his eight men from 
Maine. They looked just the same as ever. 
If they were worrying at all, they did not 
show it. They even told each other quaint 
little imaginary stories about their boyhood 
days in Canada! “4 

But to Gallup’s more nervous nature, the 
strain grew fiercer from day to day. What he 
had started almost as a gay adventure in 
Washington was proving to be almost more 
than he could bear in the enemy’s country. 
He failed to find the fleet for several days. 
He found it at last in an island seaport, 
fitting out as fast as possible for sea. 


MEN must have luck, if they are to suc- 

ceed in desperate enterprises. Bob 
Gallup had no luck, after that discovery. He 
met some of the naval officers on shore, and 
they were courteous to a visiting Canadian. 
But they said frankly that they did not 
know where they were going. They were 
sure to strike against America somewhere, 
but they had no orders yet. 

“We yachtsmen are greatly interested in 
naval battles,’’ said Mr. Potter to one of 
them—he had been called Mr. Potter so 
often that he was beginning to feel that it 
was his-own name. “We wish we could serve 
in the navy,” he added, truthfully. “One of 
us stood by in his yacht while the Alabama 
fought the Kearsarge in 1864, and picked 


up many survivors. I wish—" 
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“So you think we are going to smash, eh?” 
asked the officer, smiling. ‘Perhaps we are. 
But we will hurt somebody first! We have 
more speed than the Yankee battleships. 
We will slip past them and do much damage. 
If only we are given a free hand—”’ 

He sighed. Mr. Potter looked at him 
curiously. This man was going to almost 
certain death, but he was cheerful and un 
concerned. War was his profession, and he 
knew how to face its risks. 

“T envy you chaps,’’ said Mr. Potter, and 
meant it. 

He was unable to cure himself, at this 
time, of a trick of looking unconsciously 
over his shoulder. 

And then, after one more day of uncer- 
tainty, came his one superb chance. There 
was a British cruiser in the offing, and she 
came in and anchored, and the rear admiral 
who commanded her asked the enemy 
admiral and his staff to dine ashore at the 
club. Mr. Potter received an invitation, too. 

He cannot give a very clear impression ot 
that dinner. There was a fine old mahogany 
table, and much brilliant silverware and 
many flowers. There were blue-and-gold 
naval uniforms all round. the table, and 
clean-cut, earnest, seafaring faces on both 
sides of Mr. Potter; and there was a general 
feeling of good fellowship and of profes- 
sional pride. The British admiral made a 
little speech. At the end, he proposed a 
health to the brave men who were going into 
action. 

Then the enemy admiral stood up, a slim 
and gallant figure in dress uniform, wearing 
a beard that brought out the high distinc- 
tion of his hawklike face. He said a few 
words in reply. “It was our wish to strike 
at the American coast,” he said; “it was,not 
our wish to be sent to defend Cuba." 

Mr, Potter heard no more. Those words 
were enough. He had his information now. 

The dinner broke up very early. Mr. 
Potter bowed to his hosts, and to the enemy 
officers. Then he slipped away, as fast as he 
could walk, toward the quay. 

The streets were dark and twisting. Mr. 
Potter found himself breaking into a trot, 
and then slowing down with an effort. A 
policeman challenged him. He explained 
where he had been, and passed on. He heard 
the policemen's feet following him. Mr. 
Potter turned a corner. A hand reached out 
of the darkness and fell on his arm. 

“This is the end," thought Mr.. Potter. 
“Impossible to keep up pretenses any 


more. 

But. he looked at the man, and saw that 
it was Jeff Macy. ..;. . 

“Better hurry,” whispered Jeff Macy. 
“Two navy boats are hanging round us.”’ 

“There's a policeman cher me,"’ grunted 
Mr. Potter in reply. 

By alleys known only to Jeff Macy they 
mashed the quay, turned sharply: to the 
right and found one of the Good Fairy’s 
boats waiting. In no time they leaped 
aboard and shoved off. Two Deer Islanders 
were in the boat, and they bent to the oars 
in a way that surprised Mr. Potter.. The 
boat surged out through the ships that Jay 
at anchor. Every stroke of the oars brought 
a shower of phosphorescent light. Then. 
with a scream like that of a. lost soul, a 
siren whistle screeched across the bay. 


A ROCKET went up from the fort in the 
harbor mouth. Anchor chains began to 
rattle in hawse holes. A gun was fired. 
Another. The boat plunged up to the Good 
Fairy's side. All four men scrambled head- 
long over the rail, and let the boat drift 
away with the tide. Almost before. Mr. 
Potter was on his feet, he felt the engine 
throb beneath him. Captain Peters had 
slip the anchor chain. The Good Fairy 
wallowed toward the harbor mouth, gaining 
headway as she went. But every ship in the 
enemy fleet seemed to be firing shots after 
her. 

Mr. Potter looked up and around; « 
thick, impenetrable fog was closing in. 
The night had been hot, at the start., Now 
one of those stifling, blanketing fogs was 
curling in from the sea. The enemy’s search- 
lights stabbed the mist. They made the 
scene on the Good Fairy’s deck and bridge 
as clear as day. A heavy shell crashed through 
the rigging and cut off the tip of the fore- 
mast. This brought a lot of rigging down on 
the deck. It brought down t 
yacht club pennant, too. 

“How did they find out?” asked Mr. 
Potter, through the din. aes 
“They've been suspicious. a long time, 
answered Captain Peters. ‘‘I didn’t tell you 
I noticed anything. Thought it might worry 
you, Mr. Potter.”’ 
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“I’m. not Mr. Potter,’’. answered the 
owner. ‘“We may all be going to glory in a 
minute—but I’m Mr. Gallup, from now 
on. 

Jeff Macy. grinned in the: glare of the 
searchlights. 

“Flag’s:shot away, sir,” he remarked. 

Bob Gallup dived into the :chart room. 
He took ‘the United States. flag from a 
locker, looked at it for a moment and then 
neatly folded it -up again. From under a 
seat cushion he produced ,another flag—a 
dark-blue flag, with something in the center 
that gleamed bright red as the owner shook 
out the folds. ; 

“Run this flag up,” he said to Macy. 

The shells were coming closer now, as the 
enemy began .to. get the range. A shell 
plunged into the water, very close. Another 
ripped off a long section of the wooden rail, 
throwing splinters everywhere. Captain 
Peters smiled a sour smile, as he pulled a 


The Berkshire Boy 


‘By MACGREGOR JENKINS 


Illustrated by Duptey G. SuMMERS 


Chapter I 


ICK DUNBAR lay in the sun on 
the bulkhead and labored with an 
idea. Ideas had always troubled 
Dick; he had too many of them— 


they were apt to overlap. This particular 


idea was a very troublesome one—it was 
caused by a peculiar affliction. Some boys 
like the smell of a stable, others that of the 
woods; and I have been told that the smell 
of a circus tent has lured some boys from 
the paths of virtue. None of these affected 
Dick. His trouble was the smell of printer’s 
ink. 

He knew a small sidewalk grating on the 
east side of North Street from which floated 
up the most alluring odors. Down in a base- 
ment the presses were rumbling, and Dick 
could atch a glimpse of fluttering sheets as 
the local weekly paper came fresh from the 


press. Somewhere in the background Dick . 


knew that a huge man in shirt-sleeves was 
watching the whole process with minute 
care. On Wednesday afternoons Jim Hard- 
ing, editor, manager, publisher, poet, essay- 
ist and printer, would descend from his 
third-floor office and see the next issue of 
his paper through the press. 

Dick liked to watch it all from the side- 
walk grating, though he knew he could do 
as he had often done before—penetrate to 
the very center of things; for Jim Harding 


was the friend of every boy in town and par- 


ticularly of this inquisitive boy who, for 
some strange reason, seemed to understand 
what it was all about. 

It was here at the sidewalk grating that 
the idea first came. Why not a paper of his 
own? Why not a paper for the boys of the 
town? If Jim Harding could make a man’s 
paper on a large press, why could he not 
make a boy’s paper on a small one? 

Then the visions began to come. He saw 
a case of type with its queer irregular boxes 
not at all in the order of the alphabet; he saw 
a composing stick and glanced at his thumb 
to see if it might ever have the printer’s 
callous on one side; he saw a smooth stone 
with regiments of type standing on it held 
together with grimy string; he saw piles of 
clean paper, a press with its shining rollers 
and bundles of papers ready for delivery. 
In one corner he saw a desk piled high with 
papers and a green eye-shade hanging from 
a convenient hook. 

Dick stirred uneasily. The bulkhead 
had become hard and the afternoon sun very 
warm. The dreams vanished before the 
practical question, ‘‘How?’’ All these things 
cost money; they could not be secured by 
wishing. Dick had often thought he would 
ask Jim Harding about it, but for some 
reason he did not want to. Jim had said 
something once about its being “a dog’s life 
till the ink dries and then the same thing 
over again.”’ Dick did not think Jim would 
be encouraging. For the one-hundredth time 
Dick determined to forget his dreams. 

That evening Dick solved the last of 
his arithmetic problems for the next day. 
Strangely enough, it was about a man who 
borrowed a thousand dollars and bought 
land, and, with a bewildering number of 
transactions (known only to people who write 
arithmetics), he ended with a profit of seven- 
teen per cent more than if he had done some- 
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long splinter out-of his forearm, and glanced 
across at his'mate. . es 

- “Better -hurry, Jeff,”.-he -said: calmly. 
“They might sink us before you get the 


lag up. =. 

~ But ‘the Good Fairy was now forging 
ahead at a rate that made her hard to hit. 
Even in his excitement, Bob Gallup found 
himself--wondering what new miracle Tom 
Blake had worked with the engine. Then he 
observed that Captain Peters was holding 
the Good Fairy close to the fort—so close, 


indeed, that the fort’s heavy guns roared: 


harmlessly .over her deck. It seemed _per- 
fectly inevitable that in a moment the 
gunners would lower the -tange enough 
to register a clean hit: But she went out 
so fast that not even the enemy destroy- 
ers could get their anchors up before the 
little, straining Good Fairy was far at sea, 
cloaked in layers of blinding fog. But the 
fort’s -searchlights held her for a while. 


They lit up the new flag in her rigging. It- 
~ was an old-fashioned square 


displaying a Red Porcupine. 

- Robert: Peabody .Gallup.and_ his brave 
men came into a neutral ~-Portuguese_ port 
at last,. They. had some close - shaves 
during the night, for the enemy destroyers 
were on their-trail like hounds. But always 
Captain Peters put the:helm hard over to 
starboard or to port, and missed detection 
and destruction by the thickness of a hair. 
--“Djid- you ever see a fox double?’ he re- 
marked. once to Bob Gallup, ‘at the same 
time turning the Good-Fairy so hard to 
starboard that she groaned from end to end 
and almost lay down on her side. But ‘she 
came up again, straining and throbbing 
with the fierce thrust of her engine. So, 
doubling and twisting, and with the Red 
Porcupine snapping from her mainmast 
head, Captain Peters drove the little yacht 
into the safety of the Portuguese port. And 


house flag,: 
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from.there Bob Gallup sent-a cablegram in 
cipher to the Secretary of the. Navy in 
Washington. So it turned out that our navy 
went south, to a rendezvous from which 
they. presently emerged in good time to 
bottle up the enemy’s fleet; after which, as 
everyone knows, they destroyed it com- 
pletely. 

Owner Gallup: came- home at leisure, 
sitting in comfort on his tiny quarterdeck, 
and occasionally sending orders to. Tom 
Blake not to drive the engine too hard. His 
work was done. He even remembered to have 
the name Good Fairy painted out on the 
stern, and the old name Ramona lettered in 
place of it. He has often been cruising with 
his Deer Islanders since that summer. But 
he cruises on deep water now, and they look 
at him with respect. They don’t speak of him 
as “Jogtrot’ any more. They call him 
“R. P.” Those are his first two initials, and 
they spell Red Porcupine, too. 





Jim had apparently forgotten the errand that brought him there and ramble. on about the hardships of the newspaper 
business. It ended, however, with a suggestion that they visit a remote loft of the building, where they found stored a 


thing else. “‘ But why not printing presses?” 
thought Dick, and again he was off with the 
old idea. 

Why not indeed? From printing presses 
come newspapers and magazines and books 
—the strongest weapons of civilization, and 
the most useful tools. Without the printed 
word, men could not know what their 
fathers did before them, what their neigh- 
bors are doing now, what dangers or pleas- 
ures await them tomorrow. Before the 
Lae pg press was invented only churches 
and a few rich persons could afford to own 
Bibles. The printing press has made Bibles 
available to millions and millions of people 
all over the world. 

Later in the evening a neighbor, Mr. 
Clapp, dropped in, and Dick lingered to hear 
the talk. It was on politics, and the only in- 
teresting thing Dick heard was a story 
Mr. Clapp told of an early political cam- 
paign when excitement ran high, when even 
the boys took a hand. 

“‘Yes,’’ said Mr. Clapp, “even my brother 
and I published a paper for a year and wrote 
solemn political editorials. It wasn’t much 
of a paper, but it was my first and.most val- 
uable business experience.” 

The next day Dick could think of little 
else than Mr. Clapp’s story. His teachers 
thought him strangely inattentive during 
the morning session of school, and at base- 
ball practice in the afternoon he held down 
first base with very little of his former ac- 
curacy. 

After practice, as he was walking up the 


considerable amount of old material 


shaded village street, he met Jim Hard- 
ing, and, impelled by a sudden impulse, he 
stopped and told him of his plans and hopes. 
As he had feared, Jim was not encouraging, 
but.the conversation ended by Jim’s saying 
that he supposed it was something he’d 
better get out of his system and telling him 
to call at his office the next afternoon. 


PUNCTUALLY on the hour Dick present- 
ed himself in the familiar office of the Sun 
building. Jim had apparently forgotten the 
errand that brought him there and rambled 
on about the hardships of the newspaper 
business. It ended, however, with a sugges- 
tion that they visit a remote loft in the build- 
ing, where they found stored a considerable 
amount of. old material. Dick was told to 
look it over and see if there was anything 
there which would be of service. 

Left to himself, he passed an exciting hour 
and found an old type-case, a broken com- 
posing stone and, what was best of all, an an- 
tiquated hand-lever press. These he pulled 
out and set one side. He then went to the 
office and reported his find. 

Jim said: “Of course you are going into 
this with your eyes open. It is entirely a 
matter of business. I will sell you everything 
that you have pulled out for ten dollars. We 
must understand, however, that it is a cash 
transaction, and that it will cost you twice as 
much more to get the other things you need.” 

Up to this point the whole thing had been 
a dream. Dick had thought of his printing 
establishment in terms of an accomplished 





reality; he had given little thought to the 
practical steps of acquiring it. He saw at 
once that his first goal was ten dollars. 

Dick had gone to his father from time to 
time with many ideas, and most of them 
had failed of fulfitlment. He did not want to 
ask his father’s help in this connection, be- 
cause he was afraid the scheme would be 
dismissed as another of ‘“‘ Dick’s ideas.’”’ 

For many days after his interview with 
Jim, Dick turned over the problem before 
him. He had never been the saving kind, and 
his entire cash resources at the moment were 
four dollars and seventy-five cents. But 
when an idea once possessed Dick, it drove 
him mercilessly, and a day or two later he 
once more presented himself at the Sun of- 
fice with a practical suggestion. 

He had prepared a brief statement of the 
aims of the paper he proposed to publish and 
invited subscriptions for it. He had decided 
to abandon the idea of a weekly issue, as 
this involved too much work. He decided to 
publish it once in two weeks, and his pros- 
pectus gave a very clear description of the 
little sheet. He solicited subscriptions at a 
dollar each, payable in advance. 

Jim looked this document over and called 
his attention to the fact that every dollar 
he received was a dollar owed, and that, 
if he accepted money for subscriptions in 
advance, he must either deliver the twenty- 
six issues of this paper or return the money. 
It was what Jim described as a “long haul” 
proposition. 

“Don’t go into this,” he said, ‘unless you 
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are fully prepared to devote all your spare 
time to it for a year.” 


’ Then he agreed to print the circulars. 


for Dick at a price within the limit of his 
present cash resources, and Dick departed, 
having taken this first and most important 
step. 

He received the circulars some days later. 
That evening he addressed envelopes to all 
people in the town who he felt could possibly 
be interested, not overlooking Mr. Clapp. 
He spent the last of his available cash for 
postage stamps and with rather a sinking at 
his heart he mailed his circulars. 

’ As the replies began to come in, his father 
asked what all this mail was, and this led to 
an explanation of his plan. It met with no 
disapproval, but again a warning was sound- 
ed that, if he went forward with the enter- 


This world is all a cattle-show 
To Brighton Market driven. 
E —Old Song. 


N a morning late in October—the 
fourth year we young folks were at 
the Old Squire’s place—there can- 
tered into the yard on horseback 
two of the drovers who came round every 
autumn, buying up horned cattle of all ages 
and sizes, to drive to Brighton, near Boston. 

Thither annually there plodded great 
droves of lowing kine, gathered up in drib- 
lets by the drovers, from the hillside farms of 
Vermont, the pastures of New Hampshire 
and the backwoods clearings of Maine. 
Sometimes these droves were weeks on the 
road, flanked and herded onward, day after 
day, by shouting whipster-boys, and followed 
in saddle or wagon by the anxious drovers 
themselves. 

The pair who came that morning were 
well known to us, or at least to the Old 
Squire and grandmother Ruth, who often 
spoke of them as “ Jack and Job.” Time and 
again they had spent the night at the old 
farm when a trade for stock was pending. 
They were jovial old blades, full of their 
quips and jokes, “Jack” especially so; “‘Job”’ 
was a trifle less boisterous. But Jack—Jack 
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The cattle, dashing in between the 

hives, knocked over three or four of 

them—and then trouble began in 
earnest! 


Noyes—as I first saw him was a huge, rubi- 
cund man, said to weigh two hundred and 
fifty pounds. He rode a big bay horse, white- 
faced, with two white stockings; and I well 
remember how his shiny, leathern saddle 
used to creak and strain as he ponderously 
mounted or slid down from it. 

Job Crooker, on the other hand, was a 
spare, bony man, over six feet tall, with a 
lean, brown, wrinkled visage, gimlet eyes 
and a portentously wide mouth. They 
were not partners exactly, in a business sense, 
but rather boon companions. Job was the 
moneyed man of the pair; it was he who 
bought cattle and paid all bills. 

At. the time of their visit to us, the Old 
Squire had recently been obliged to take 
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prise, he was committing himself definitely. 
to a year of hard work. ; 

Among the letters there came one from 
Mr. Clapp, congratulating Dick on the enter- 
prise and sending in half a dozen subscrip- 
tions for himself and his friends. This heart- 
ened the young publisher, and he set about 
at once to find quarters for his shop. 

It was early spring, and he soon found a 
corner in the barn which he could use, with 
adequate light and running water not too 
distant. He soon received sufficient orders 
to cover his investment in machinery, and 
he proudly paid spot cash for the things he 
had found in Jim’s storeroom. With Jim’s 
advice and help he bought what more he 
needed, and within a short time he had a 
well-equipped little shop. 

In their final interview Jim said to him: 


“You now have a very good little shop. The 
shop is all right, but how about you? You do 
not know how to use these things; I am look- 
ing for a boy in my shop, and if you will come 
to me every afternoon after school hours I 
will have my men teach'you as much as they 
can. In return you are to do the usual work 
of a printer’s devil.” E 
This picturesque title appealed to Dick, 
and the bargain was struck. He had a bad 
half-hour with the captain of the baseball 
nine, when he realized that his business en- 
gagements would preclude baseball practice. 
But Dick would not go back on his word. 


FOR many weeks he came home grimy 
and tired, but every day added some- 
thing to his knowledge. He learned the ar- 
rangement of the type in the case; he learned 


On the Road to Brighton 


‘By C. A. STEPHENS 
Illustrated by Heman Fay 


fourteen young animals for debt; we had 
also a yoke of oxen, two old cows and three 
young steers to be sold off the farm that fall, 
twenty-one head in all. There was some 
difference of opinion as to price, but after 
much use of the girting chain and consider- 
able chaffering the sum of three hundred 
and eighty dollars was offered for the lot, 
but with the proviso that we should help 
drive the cattle as far as the ‘Hampshire 
line,”’ or, more exactly, to a junction of roads 
to the north of Dover, where the hundred or 
more head of stock already bought in Maine 
were to meet and be joined with another 
similar herd then being collected in Straf- 
ford County, New Hampshire. After that 
our services as assistant drivers would not 
be needed, other arrangements having 
been made, and we could quit and come 
home. 

A bargain being at last concluded for the 


sum mentioned, Jack shouted, ‘‘So far so 
good!”’ drew forth his scissors and with 
great neatness and dispatch proceeded to 
cut the letters J. C. in the hair of each pur- 
chased animal, just back of the upstanding 
hip bone, a few inches forward of the tail— 
this in case of mix-ups with other cattle on 
the road. To see Jack ply the scissors and 
make the hair fly was always an interesting 
spectacle. Time and again, after he had gone, 
I tried to cut letters on the backs of cattle, 
but could never even approximate the skill of 
old Jack Noyes; he would go from one an- 
imal to another; cutting that J. C. with fine 
distinctness and great rapidity. 

Meanwhile Job had.drawn forth a huge 
calfskin pocketbook and paid for the cattle, 


all in new Casco Bank bills; and after that, 
the time for starting the cattle on the road 
being stipulated, the two old drovers bade 

s good day, mounted their creaking saddles 
and cantered off in quest of further bargains 
and more “‘scissoring.’’ 


\W E had now to make arrangements for 

driving our twenty-one animals to the 
town of Harrison, where they were to be 
united with about a hundred others. Three 
drivers were needed. My cousin Addison 
had recently left home to complete his edu- 
cation-at Cambridge. The Old Squire did not 
think it wise to let Halstead make the ex- 
pedition. I was seventeen years old at the 
time, and the only one of our family eligible 
for the trip. The Old Squire therefore hired 
two youthful neighbors of ours, Willis and 
Ben Murch, to accompany me. With good 
luck, it was calculated that we might reach 





the point where we were to leave the drove 
in four days, and it was supposed that we 
could walk back home in two days—six days 
in all; for our keep and lodging on the way, 
the Old Squire intrusted to me twenty dollars 
in Casco Bank bills. 

The roads were mostly inclosed by fence 
on both sides; but of course there were open 
dooryards at farmhouses, as well as stretches 
of unimproved land and numerous cross- 
roads. The fourteen young cattle of our little 
herd were wild as deer; and, although the 
distance to Harrison, where we were to 
meet the main drove, was not more than 
twelve miles, I make no doubt that we three 
boys ran fifty before we got there. We were 
coursing those skittish creatures over end- 
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how to set type, how to lift it from the com- 
posing stick on to the stone, how ta make 
up a form and “lock it’’ for the press. He 
learned how to handle ink and, what is more 
important, the proper care of the delicate 
rollers which he used, 

After six weeks Jim called him into the 
office and said: ‘‘While I cannot say that 
you are a real printer, you know more than 
you did when you came here. It’s now time 
for you to be on your own.” 

The time had now come to put the finish- 
ing touches on the shop and to collect and 
write the material for his first issue. The day 
was now not far distant when a new. publi- 
cation, The Berkshire Boy, was to make its 
appearance. Dick little thought of the many 
interesting experiences which would follow. 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 


less bushy commons, or chasing them out 
of dooryards, or heading them back from 
crossroads, all day long. It seemed to us 
that theré wasn’t a minute that first day when 
some of those wild two-year-olds weren’t 
going it, tail up, in some wrong direction or 
other. 

Meeting with teams, or other animals, on 
the highway was the signal for a race or a 
baffling mix-up. Three laughing girls that 
fluttered forth from a house door, just as 
we came along, sent most of our young cat- 
tle rushing through an open driveway into 
a potato field and thence over nearly all the 
other fields of a large farm. We must have 

ut in two or three miles at that place alone. 
ncidentally we mussed up the potatoes 
somewhat. 

The crowning excitement of the day, how- 
ever, came at about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, while our herd was passing a neat 
little white cottage three or four miles out 
of Harrison. Five of those lively two-year- 
olds turned suddenly in there, perhaps from 
smelling a tall “‘horse’’ of strung apple 
which * just been set out to dry at the 
cottage door. From the dooryard a gate 
that stood open gave entrance to what looked 
to be an incl garden. As Ben and I were 
trying to get round the cattle in the yard 
they dashed through that gate, two or three 
others following them: We rushed after 
them, to drive them out,—Willis guarding 
the rear of the herd out on the road,—and we 
did not see until we were in there that it was 
a place where bees were kept, and that we 
were in the midst of as many as thirty white 
beehives, set all round on the ground, with 
buckwheat- growing about them, ‘the latter: 
still in blossom, probably for bee pasture. 
The cattle, dashing in between the hives, 
knocked over three or four of them—and 
then trouble bégan. in earnest! 

- The fence round the garden prevented, 


“the cattle from running farther: off; they 


coursed round and round the inclosure; and 
4 this time the bees were after them and 
ait 


er Ben and me as well. Almost instantly, ' 


too, screams were heard from the house, and 
there came scuttling forth two elderly wom- 
en in pink aprons, excited to the shrieking 


= by what was happening in their apiary. 


hey rushed in pursuit of Ben and me, who’ 
were running amidst clouds of enraged in- 


sects, in an effort to get our animals out of. 


the place. For some moments we all went 
round and round there, upsetting several 
more hives, Ben and I shouting to the cattle, 
and those twodistressed females screaming at 
us to do this, that or the other thing! While 
it lasted, till we got the animals out at the 

ate, it was indeed a scrape! I don’t know 

ow many times we were stung. The bees 
were following hot after the cattle, too, and 
the whole herd now went tearing along the 
road at a great pace—Willis after them. 

Ben and I pulled up, however, for the 
two women were insisting that we should 
stop and pay damages. It proved a painful 
interview; they were a good deal excited, 
and little wonder; but we convinced them 
that the mischief was not willful; and, seeing 
that we too had suffered, they were at length 
pacified by the tender of six dollars. 


WE had started at four that morning, 
and dusk was falling when we reached 
Harrison village. There we found Jack and 
Job with five drivers awaiting us. The mair 
drove had arrived from Lovell two hours 
previously. Our animals were joined with 
it, and they were all turned into a large 
field belonging to a farmer, who for the sum 
of fifteen dollars—it being now October— 
was induced to allow the cattle to graze what 
they could over night. The drove now num- 
bered a hundred and eighteen head. 

We were entertained at the farmer’s 
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house; his wife gave us a good supper and 
good beds to sleep on; but Willis said just 
as we were falling asleep that he didn’t think 
the fifty pounds Job reckoned off as shrinkage 
in a head of stock on the road to Brighton 
was any too much. “‘I feel-as if I’d lost ten 
pounds myself today!’’ he declared. 

At four the next morning Jack called us, 
and with not more than an hour’s delay the 
drove was on the road again. But that 
proved an easy day. Almost no running was 
required. There were now eight of us drivers; 
three flankers were thrown forward on each 
side; and two followed after with Jack and 
Job walking their horses slowly in the rear. 
The stock was getting used to travel and 
plodded on steadily for the most part, 
our lively two-year-olds of yesterday now 
blending with the others and giving little 
trouble. 

For three hours we were passing beauti- 
ful Long Pond,. almost always in sight of it; 
then we entered ‘the town of Naples. Save 
for dust, all was pleasant; and, not to overtax 
and shrink the stock by a too long day’s 
drive, we stopped at four o'clock, Jack 
having cantered on ahead to negotiate 
with another farmer for grazing for the 
night. 

The next day the weather continued fine; 
everything was going well, and we were 
looking forward already to the’ end of our 
trip when a catastrophe befell. 

At about three o’clock we reached the 
long. covered bridge over the Saco River. 
There was then a fixed charge for cattle 
crossing the bridge; Job had ridden ahead to 
arrange and pay this; and, having done so, 
he continued on, to bargain with some other 
farmer to furnish pasture for the drove that 
night. The toll-gatherer was away from 
home that day attending a fair; but his wife 
was in charge of the gate and had set it open 
for the drove to enter the bridge, not too 
many at a time. The animals entered readily, 
following their leaders, all the drivers being 


call Jack paid a visit to the office of the 

local magnate the first thing the follow- 

ing morning. Mr. French opened the 
conversation abruptly. 

“So you don’t know whether you'd like a 
job in New York? Too fond of your own 
home town? Is that it?” 

“T suppose it’s partly that,’’ said Jack. 
“I suppose— ”’ He hesitated. In his mind’s 
eye he could see New York’s tall, gray build- 
ings all about him and smell its gray fog and 
smoke. He saw its throngs of hurrying men 
and women with harassed faces and artificial 
smiles, all trying to get somewhere before 
some one else—men and women pursuing 
their pleasures as they pursued the almighty 
dollar, fighting their way through the sub- 
ways, fighting their way out of town on 
holidays, to get a breath of the fresh air 
which every farmer has by right, working, 
striving all the time, day and night, never 
completely at their ease, always impatient, 
always restless, even when they were obliged 
to pause. He remembered the shiftless, the 
lazy, the cripples on the park benches— 
they seemed to be the only ones in New 
York who took no part in its strenuous 
life. They were like wreckage washed up on 


a beach. 

“T don't like New York,’ he said at last. 
“I don’t think I could ever live there and 
be happy.”? 

“But there are doubtless a good many 
people in New York who are happy,” sug- 
gested Mr. French, eyeing him keenly. ‘‘John- 
son Fales Smith, for example.” 

“Yes, that’s true, but he is not of my tem- 
perament,” replied Jack with conviction. 
“Mr. French,” he went on earnestly, ‘I was 
looking through an old family album last 
night, and I came across the picture of my 
yrandmother and grandfather. They were 
sitting side by side on the porch of an old 
farmhouse near Litchfield. The porch was 
made of splintered and uneven boards, with 
a foot-scraper on the side and a big slab of 
weather-stained stone in front, It was old and 
comfortable, and my grandparents looked 
vld and comfortable too. They had raised 
a big family, and it was the golden and se- 
rene sunset of life for them. They were con- 
tent—you could see that at a glance. Well, 
that’s the way I'd like to be when I grow 
old; but I’d never get that way if I had to 
live in New York! New Yorkers don’t grow 
old gracefully; they fight old age instead of 
welcoming it.” 

Jacob French nodded thoughtfully. ‘““And 
so,” he observed, ‘‘you wouldn’t want to go 
to New York, even though the G. Y. wanted 


I response to Jacob French’s telephone 
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Ben and ome of the other drivers 
stopped short, and to save themselves 
jumped into the river 


now behind them. This was an error on our 
part. Some of us should have gone on ahead; 
but at the time there seemed no need of 
this, there —_ no gate at the farther end. 

There was then living at a small house 
near the bridge on the far side, a certain 
widow Eldridge with her son, the latter a 
deaf mute and otherwise deficient. They 
had a little uninclosed patch of potatoes 
near the road and had dug them that day, 
but had not yet gathered them off the ground. 
Seeing the foremost animals emerging from 
the bridge, this underwitted youth was ob- 
sessed by the notion that their precious 
potatoes were about to be devoured. He 
ran at the cattle with all his might; and if 
any reader supposes that a deaf mute is 
really mute, he should have heard the un- 


earthly outcries this unfortunate set up! 
I never heard anything like it before or 
since! Apparently the cattle never had; they 
turned suddenly back into the bridge, and 
by this time most of the drove had entered 
it from the other end. In consequence the 
cattle became congested toward the far end. 


ROBABLY the structure would have 

safely supported a weight of ten tons; 
but very likely there was now a burden of 
fifteen or twenty tons of live stock on it. 
The stringers and other woodwork began to 
yield and settle, then suddenly gave way 
altogether, and with a horrible crash the en- 
tire structure fell into the river, the pent-up 
cattle with it! 

Meanwhile, on first hearing those un- 
couth yells at the farther end, Ben and one 
other of the drivers swung themselves up 
by the side braces to the low roof of the 
bridge and started to run across on top of it, 
but, feeling the structure settle, they stopped 
short and, to save themselves, jumped into 
the river. The water along the hither bank 
was not very deep, and they were able 
to flounder out without serious injuries. 

By good fortune no human lives were lost; 
but nearly sixty of the cattle fell with the 
bridge into water, eight or ten feet deep on 
that side, and were held down by the roof. 
No doubt many of them had broken legs 
and were otherwise injured. It is not easy to 
imagine anything more piteous than their 
distressed moanings and the sounds of their 
frantic struggles under the wreckage which 
was pressing them into the water. Numbers 
of them probably drowned or smothered 
under the weight of others. 

Under the difficult circumstances there 
was next to nothing we could do to relieve 
them. Axes, tackle and block, with other 
tools, had first to be procured, also a derrick 
and gang, to demolish the roof of the bridge 
and hoist off the timbers. Little in fact was 
done until the next day. 


Jack Farrington’s Beanstalk 
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Chapter X. THE CONQUEST OF THE GIANT 


you—that is, had some very big work for 
you to do?” 

Jack’s reply came with impulsive em- 
phasis: ‘I'd go anywhere to do big work for 
the Guild—yes, even to New York!” 

“Ym very much pleased by such an atti- 
tude,” said Mr. French. ‘The fact is, it 
won’t be necessary to go to New York—at 
least not to remain for long. I had a letter 
from headquarters this morning, which some- 
what alters the complexion of the proposi- 
tion I had to. offer you. There’s been quite 
a reorganization at headquarters, as you 
may know, with a good many. important 
changes; not until this morning, bwever, did 
I learn that headquarters itself is going to 
move—where to I’m not sure, but probably 
to St. Louis or Chicago or some other town 
nearer the geographic center of the country. 
They are looking for a new secretary, Jack, 
and your name was suggested along with a 
few others. How does the idea strike you?” 

Jack’s eyes opened wide. ‘I’ve been sug- 
gested for national secretary?’’ His tone 
was incredulous. 

“Yes; your name heads the list, as I think 
it should. I shan’t ask you to decide this 
minute. Take the rest of the day to think it 
over. If you decide for it, be ready to leave 
on the night train. But see me before you go, 
and I'll give you a note to Thomas E. North; 
he’s the man you'll have to see.” 

Jack went directly home after his inter- 
view with Jacob French. He was elated over 
the news, but he felt that he must discuss it, 
soberly and at considerable length, with his 
mother before he made his decision. Dur- 
ing the past year he had come to value her 
advice—which is perhaps only another way 
of saying that he had learned to love her 
more understandingly. 

Mrs. Farrington felt a little catch. at her 
heart when her son told her of the offer, but 
she betrayed no sign of her true feelings; on 
the contrary she was outspokenly jubilant. 
“TE knew that you would not remain long in 
Lambert,” she said, stroking his hand. “I 
am not surprised that they want you for 
national secretary. You have worked hard 
and put your whole heart into every effort, 


as you always do. You deserve it. As for 
leaving us and ‘Lambert, there is not the 
slightest need for you to worry, Jack. We 
are well fixed—and Henry and Pauline are 
growing up. No, Jack, don’t hesitate. Go— 
and do your) best.’ She smiled at him lov- 
ingly—a bright, brave smile with no sign of 
the tears, the heartaches, that lay behind it. 

That evening Jack Farrington climbed the 
beanstalk for the third time. 


'HOMAS E. NORTH, the chief executive 

of the Guildof Youth, was a.small, slender, 
youngish man with dark. hair. He greeted 
Jack with a hearty handclasp and a boyish 
smile and added an apologetic word for the 
appearance of the offices. Headquarters was 
packing up; books and furniture were stand- 
ing about in crates, and a thin layer of dust 
was over everything. “‘We’re moving to Day- 
ton, you know,” he remarked. 

There in Mr. North’s disordered office he 
and Jack talked for more than an hour and 
a half. The chief executive described the 
duties of secretary; he spoke enthusiastically 
of the broadening plans of the Guild and of 
his hopes for the future. As he saw it, the 
organization was already an important 
American institution, and its importance 
was increasing every day. 

Jack was carried away with enthusiasm, 
and when Mr. North asked him how soon he 
thought he could begin his new duties Jack 
replied without hesitation, ‘At once!”’ 

“That’s fine,” said Mr. North. “We'll be 
out of these offices by the end of the week. 
I suggest that you remain and get acquaint- 
ed before we go. Come and meet our nation- 
al president, Mr. Cregan.” 

With a shock of surprise, Jack found him- 
self shaking hands with a middle-aged, well- 
dressed and aggressively dignified man—the 
same man whose straw hat he had saved 
from under the wheels of the traffic on 
Broadway several years before. He could 
not help smiling a little at this unexpected 
meeting, and the famous banker smiled too. 

“I’ve seen yousomewhere, ” hesaid to Jack. 

“Yes, Mr. Cregan,” answered Jack. ‘I 
think I rescued your hat one day.” 
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People soon began to arrive from both 
directions, in wagons or with teams, to cross 
over, and of course could get no farther. 
There was a crowd on both sides all that 
evening. Several town ‘officers arrived, to 
inquire into the cause of the accident. We 
boys, along with-the other drivers, were up 
all night. Job had come galloping back, 


but was unable to cross over to our side;-and ° 


what he said, or whom he blamed, we did 
not immediately learn. 

During the following forenoon, the work of 
clearing the wreck and hauling up the dead 
cattle was begun. Most of the animals that 
fell with the bridge had perished during the 
night. 

With these operations, however, Willis, 
Ben and I—with the other drivers—had 
little to do. Early the next morning that por- 
tion of the drove which remained on the 
hither side was conducted by another road 
to a ferry, some miles below and later re- 
united with the sixteen head that had es- 
caped at the farther end. Afterwards the 
herd, now reduced to about sixty head, 
was driven on to the appointed place of 
rendezvous, where it was joined with the 
drove coming down from New Hampshire. 

Here our further services were dispensed 
with, and two days later we footed it back 
to the fallen bridge, where a temporary 
structure, enabling foot passengers to cross, 
had already been set up. Much to our joy 
we found the Old Squire awaiting us there 
and were able to ride home with him instead 
of walking, as had been expected. He had 
heard of the accident and had judged it best 
to look us up. 

We heard afterwards that our drover 
acquaintances had sued for damages from 
the town, or county, charging that the 
bridge stringers were rotten; but I believe 
that their suit failed, the defendants main- 
taining that the bridge had been subjected 
to improper strain from neglect in se-ding 
drivers on ahead, before the drove crossed. 


Mr. Cregan laughed, and that was the end 
of the interview. But Jack thought about it, 
afterwards. It confirmed his impression that 
the world is a small place from any human 
standpoint. One day you are a boy, one of a 
million boys going to work. A little later you 


find yourself in some intimate relationship 


with a man of prominence—and you find 
you know each other, even if you did no 
more than pursue and recapture a straw hat 
rolling down the street. Every chance meet- 
ing helps or hurts you a little, depending on 
what you do and say, and whether you try to 
be helpful or not. Jack came to know Mr. 
Cregan very well in the years that followed, 
and Mr. Cregan always made some little 
joke about his hat. It was a trifling incident, 
and yet it made Jack realize that human 
relationships in business are often founded 
upon very small things indeed. 

A month later Jack was settled in his new 
position as national secretary of the Guild 
of Youth. He was a stranger in Dayton, but 
he found. its. people kind and hospitable. 
‘The.city was large and prosperous, but it 
lacked the frenzied bustle and confusion of 
New York. Jack plunged into his work so 
sincerely that he would haye hardly known 
where he was. He found out many. things 
about human nature as he studied and helped 
to manage the work of the Guild. He found 
that many men are good promisers and poor 
performers. Some of the best help for the 
Guild came from men who promised nothing 
at all. Many noisy men, of the self-seeking 
variety, lost all interest in the Guild when 
they found it would not promote their own 
selfish interests. On Jack’s desk was a map 
of the whole country, with little colored pins 
marking the towns in which local guilds 
were established. This map was never the 
same from day to day. Frequently Jack 
closed his eyes and ceuld almost see the 
whole organization functioning, from Seat- 
tle and Los Angeles to Eastport and Key 
West; he could almost hear the rasp of saws, 
the clink of looms and the hum of sewing- 
machines in the Girls’ Guilds that were being 
established. 

But for the most part Jack’s work was 
prosaic enough. It was full of detail. Money 
was raised and accounted for; local secreta- 
ries were engaged, transferred and sometimes 
—for good reason—discharged. Jack was 
paid very little, in proportion to the scale of 
the whole work. But the Guild paid none of 
its people very much. Its object was the 
good the young people of America. It 
attempted to make them happier, busier, 
richer. Jack threw his whole heart into the 
work and felt himself repaid a hundred- 
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fold—repaid in the gratitude of the boys 
and girls, in-the letters that came from-their 
parents and from other influential citizens; 
who saw that the young people in the Guild 
were receiving real help in their preparation 
for life. There was much prejudice to over- 

. come. Some people thought that the Guild’s 
purpose was commercial. Others thought 
that the Guild was merely a way to make 
child laborers out of girls and boys who 
should not be forced to work at all. Jack 
learned not to be affected by such unjust 
prejudices. All prejudices, he found, are the 
result of ignorance. 


E learned to take infinite care with his 

presentation of ideas, often rewriting the 
leading paragraph of his article a dozen 
times. He was asked to make addresses; and 
he wrote them out in advance and memorized 
them. It was hard not to make sudden 
changes in these addresses, when he was 
face to face with-his hearers; but he learned 
to stick to his subject, to be brief and simple 
and direct. So he found himself asked to 
speak again. He went around to other cities, 
explaining the Guild. He knew more about 
its work than any other man. This was not 
the old Jack Farrington, of the Union Fed- 
eral Trust Company or of the Sembach In- 
stitute; it was an inspired Jack Farrington, 
an enthusiastic, self-controlled young man, 
with a bright vision of the future, and a real 
grip upon work which he understood from 
the ground up. 

He began to learn how to face difficulties. 
It was not that he enjoyed them. He: wished 
that everyone in America knew about the 
Guild, and that every boy and girl belonged 
to it. But the Guild could not be built’ so 
quickly. It faced great opposition in many 
places. Twice Jack had the alarming ex- 
perience of being hissed, when he spoke to 
unfriendly audiences. The local guilds did 
not always succeed. Sometimes their’ di- 
rectors were incapable; sometimes, the work 
was blocked by stupid state or school offi- 
cials. Jack learned not to plunge blindly at 
obstacles, but to get help. When a difficulty 
occurred, Jack found out that the way to 
master it was to combine all the resources of 
his fellow workers, and then to overcome 
the difficulty by bringing to bear a combined 
force greater than the resistance of the ob- 
stacle. 

“Do you know why I’m for you?” wrote 
one workingman, inclosing a dollar bill for 
the general fund of the Guild. “Well, I'fl 
tell you. It’s because every father in Ameri- 
ca worthy of the name hopes his boys and 
girls will have an easier time than he did. 'I 
was never taught anything; had to teach 
myself; and it took a lifetime. Show the 
country that you are giving young folks 
real teaching, and you will have the whole 
country with you, a hundred per cent.” 

Teaching is service, as Jack came to dis- 
cover by reading such letters. He began to 
see that every organization profits in pro- 
portion as it serves the whole community. 
It is a lesson that many men in business 
never learn; with the result that so many cor- 
porations in America show annual deficits, 
despite their earnest desire to make money. 
Jack's early ideas about money were being 
greatly changed, as he found that nobody is 
more lonely than the young man or woman 
who has too much of it. 

“T had an awful time as a young chap,” 
remarked Mr. Cregan to Jack one day. “‘I 
used to pray for just one friend who would 
like me for what I was, not for what I 
had.” 

Jack wondered whether it were worse to 
have many dollars. and no real friends 
than to have plenty of friends and no mon- 
ey at all. That had been his situation as a 
boy, and he had seen how wretched it made 
his mother. 

‘Most successful men tell you to save up 
your money,” said Mr. Cregan. ““My own 
advice is to save up your friends. I made 
friends much harder than you did, but I can 
tell you that I have spent a great deal of 
time keeping my friendships in repair. When 
you don’t see a chap regularly, write to him. 
When you are in his town, always go to see 
him. The enduring satisfactions of life are 
all found in that way—the love of your 
parents, your wife and children, and your 
friends.” 

Jack looked very thoughtful. It amazed 
him to hear this man, who was the dominat- 
ing influence in’ American financial affairs, 
saying that he had to struggle to keep ‘his 
friendships in repair. But he was to have 
another surprise. 

““How would you like to chuck all this, 
and come and work in my bank?” asked Mr. 
Cregan suddenly. His eyes, set back deeply 
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under shaggy eyebrows, looked’ keenly at 
Jack. And Jack could make no answer for a 
moment. He knew that New: York was beck- 
oning to him once again. 

‘“You know,” said Mr. Cregan, “pretty 
nearly every one of us old chaps in Wall Street 
finds a young fellow whom he likes and pushes. 
I haven’t any son to take my place, just a 
couple of daughters; and they aren’t inter- 
ested in banking, bless them! What do you 
say, my boy? I can’t promise anything, 
except—well,:if you work hard and do what 
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Mrs. Farrington felt a little catch in her heart when her son told her of the 


great wealth been elected President of the 
United States; nor can any man be elected 
unless he has a long record of devoted public 
service and high ideals of duty. 


HE first year at Dayton passed as if on 

wings. Jack reviewed it and felt it had been 
a good year. He knew a great many more 
people; he felt that he had been of definite 
service to thousands of boys and girls; he 
was beginning to win his spurs as a writer 
and speaker; and he was earning enough 








offer, but she betrayed no sign of her true feelings. ‘‘I knew that you would 


not remain long in Lambert,’ 


I tell you, you'll go to the top of the 
tree.’”’ 
Jack swallowed, staring at the man. 

“You write well,’’ added the banker. 
“You can make a wonderful speech. Those 
qualities wouldn’t have helped you much in 
banking thirty years ago. Now’ they count. 
When you have made your first million, you 
will find yourself growing interested in money 
—learning how to make it increase itself— 
how to protect it. You can do it, if you want. 
Now, what do you say?” 

“Can I have a minute to think?” asked 
Jack, bewilderedly. 

“T think you have chosen wisely,”’ said 


Mr. Cregan, at once. ‘“‘No, don’t trouble to. 


think how to make a polite refusal. Anybody 
who doesn’t jump at the prospect of making 
money has something else closer to his heart. 
I wish you luck with the Guild.” 

He nodded to Jack and was gone. A little 
later, Jack heard that his former friend, Tom 
Dupine, had been made a junior partner in 
Cregan & Company. Jack knew, somehow, 
that this was the opportunity which he 
himself might have had. He said nothing 
about it to anybody. He knew that the secre- 
tary’s job which he held would never pay 
him more than a few hundred dollars a 
month. And after it—what? Certainly, 
he could look forward to no brilliant future 
in business. He might become a writer, per- 
haps? Or go into politics, somehow? He real- 
ized dimly that the support and friendship of 
the thousands of boys in the Guild would be 
a mighty asset to a man in political life. But 
the future seemed far off and perplexing. He 
decided, wisely, to plunge himself into the 
day’s work, to read and study and prepare. 

Sometimes, when his daily tasks seemed 
particularly small and tiresome, he used to 
close his eyes and straighten his back. 

“I'm nobody of importance,’’ he would 
whisper to himself. ‘‘But I turned down an 
offer of partnership with John R. Cregan 
himself.” 

And at other times, when his small check 
for salary seemed far too little for the wants 
of his mother and sister and brother, Jack 
willingly put away some personal temptation 
to spend money on himself. He remembered 
that almost all the men who have won high 
places in history have been poor. Not since 
General Washington himself has any man of 


” she said, stroking his hand 


money to keep his mother in comfortable 
circumstances. But Jack was still a boy at 
heart. It was his chief pleasure to talk with 
boys at the guilds which he visited, and 
sometimes to take a group of prize-winning 
boys to some place of great interest as an 
additional reward and opportunity. 

He was asked, at one time, to take twenty- 
five boys from all parts of Ohio on a short 
trip to Washington. It was a blazing August 
day, and the steel cars were heated by the 
sun until they felt like ovens. But the boys 
were sturdy, and their spirits were high. 
With coats off and suit cases grasped in 
strong, sweaty hands, they boarded the day 
coach in high glee. Jack wished his old friend 
Quigley Scatterbright could see their bright 
eyes and hear their laughing conversation. 
Alone among the popular cartoonists, Scat 
had never wasted any paper drawing pic- 
tures of modern’ boys as feeble, bloodless 
pleasure-seekers in baggy trousers. 

“Only one boy like that in eyery thou- 
sand,” Scat had remarked. ‘‘Don’t ask me to 
spoil paper by drawing his portrait.” 

It was by just such sage refusals to truckle 
to the popular ideas of the day that Scat 
was making his reputation. While the other 
artists were finding all sorts of abuses and 
perils to present in their cartoons, “Scat 
found cheerful and hopeful subjects. And 
for this reason, his pictures were more pop- 
ular than those by cartoonists who cannot 
show a picnic without putting emphasis on 
the empty cans and boxes, and cannot draw 
an automobile without showing the Gwner 
on his hack under it, trying to make a repair. 

Jack’ believed in treating boys as if they 
were men, so long as they deserved: such con- 
fidence. He gave each boy his own ticket, and 
a few coins for expenses. He noticed with 
silent approval that nearly all the boys 
bought good newspapers, not the shrieking, 
idiotic tabloids; and that they had sense 
enough to buy fruit and not much candy. 


One reason, of course, was that Jack deliv- - 


ered no lecture on this subject, but merely 
bought himself a good paper and an apple. 
The boys, observing him closely, followed 
suit. 

And in Washington Jack allowed the 
boys to vote on the things they would. pre- 
fer to see. They went around town in a 
special bus, stopping for a visit to the Mint, 
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and to the Senate Chamber, and to the 


Washington Monument. One boy, whose 


father had served a term in Congress, was 
able to answer many questions. Then came 
a ride through beautiful Rock Creek Park 
and a refreshing swim. There was no visit 
to the White House; Jack had said, on the 
train, that’ the’ President was in his office, 
and that he could usually be called upon by 
appointment, but that it was unfair fof per- 
fectly casual visitors to go and distract him 
from his work. The boys seemed to see the 
force of this remark. ; 

“T'd like to see him,’’ said one of them, 
“but I don’t believe he is really crazy about 
seeing me.”’ 


With a smile the group of boys gave up. 
all idea of calling at the White House. But, . 


toward the end of the day, they found them- 
selves not far away from it—and, like all 
people who see it for the’ first: time, they 
were deeply impressed by:its superb sim- 
plicity. Perhaps some of them thought of 
the greatest of all the men who have toiled 
there for the common good—of Abraham 
Lincoln himself. His physical presence does 
not seem far away, when you look at the 
house in which he lived and worked. _ 

At last one of the boys said, “This is the 
finest building in the world, isn’t it, Mr. 
Farrington?” 


Bur Jack did not hear the question. Some- 
thing deep within his memory was stir- 
ring, rousing thoughts and memories which 
shook him eve head to heels. He‘remem- 


bered ‘himself as a small boy in: the dingy, 


“three-decker’’: in Lambert, sitting ‘beside, 


the window ae the coal yard, a, 
a 


stubby pencil in his hand and the dog- 
eared red diary on his knee. What had he 
written on the first page in that book? 

Some of the boys were strolling down the 
avenue, and others were beginning to glance 
at him curiously now.But still Jack stood 
there, his chin lifted, his gaze fixed on the 
house. 

And then a strange thing happened. Cail 
it what you will, attribute it to Jack’s sen- 
sitive nature, or to any other cause—but 
the fact remains, Jack at that moment had 
a vision. He had been suddenly struck by 
the fact that the boys who were accom- 
panying him around Washington would, in 
ten or fifteen years, be the real rulers of 
the United States. And not these boys only, 
but millions of others—all the boys of. the 
Guild, everywhere, and their sisters.. What 
could not a man become who had their grat- 
itude, their respect? : 

He looked at the White House, and through 
his mind ran that familiar. line from the New 
Testament. ‘What is a man profited if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose his.own 
soul?’’ To himself, without moving his lips, 
Jack replied: “I’have not lost my soul.”” . ; 

And then, all in a moment, he seemed to be 
in New York again, and at the Grand Cen- 


tral Terminal. But he was not alone. He was. 


driving out from the terminal in a big auto- 
mobile, and all traffic wasstopped, and mount- 
ed policemen were riding ahead of. him, 
while dense rows of people.were’lining up on 


the:sidéwalks and taking off their:hats as he , 


passed and cheering him. He was going some:. 
where, he was sure—New York City: was. 
but a way station in his journey. But, where). 


was he going? Why was this mighty city 
doing him such honor? Now he seemed to be 
in another station and boarding a special 
train for Washington. 

The vision faded. Jack blinked, then red- 
dened with embarrassment. “Excuse. me, 


John,” he said. “I didn’t just hear what you 


were saying.” 

“I said that this is the finest place to live 
in the world, isn’t it?’’ answered the boy. 

“The very finest of all.’ Jack was stilt 
trying to recapture the vision, in ali its 
clearness, and to interpret it. Did it mean 
that he, Jack Farrington, was some day to 
come to Washington, and to the White 
House? Was New York City, the Giant's 
House which had twice defeated and reject- 
ed him, nothing more than a way station on 
that journey? Were its people to stand 
cheering him, some day, while he drove 


through the streets of New York toa task. 


and a reward far greater than any which, , 


New York can ever hold? 

He looked at the boy. 

“Time to be going to the Union Station, 
he said. “Our train pulls out in half an hour.’ 

He was glad in his heart to be going back 
to Dayton and to the work be loved. He 
could not know that there in Washington 
some invisible hand had pulled aside the 
curtain of Today, giving him a momentary 
glimpse of Tomorrow. ' 

THE END. 
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MINING CAMP without an assayer 
A is like an: Omelet: withdut eggs. 
- Therefore, when Linn Marsters lit 

*=  9ut from the-silver camp in. Cedar 
Valley, south of the Parowan Range, in the 
éarly. days of ‘the section, a loud: cry went 
up for a-aew man who could figure the 
otfices to the ton. 

A’ Mining camp with an assayer that no 
one-willitrust is like an omelet of bad eggs— 
worse than no omelet at-all. When Les 
Graham arrived in response to the loud cry 
from the Cedar Valley camp most of the 
miners made up their minds ‘to find him 
worse than no assayer at ‘all. He was young 
—heardless in a day when all the men wore 
beards. Though he had confidence from being 
the prize pupil of one of the finest assayers 
of ‘liis day, hé could not live down his looks. 

“Him an: assayer?’’ was the comment. 
“He hain’t sprouted a whisker yet. Claims 
to- bé an expert assayer, does he? I bet he 
don’t -know the differ between a sulphide 
and a'carbonate.” ; 

: The fact that even to the experienced eye 
specular ‘iron.often bears the appearance of 
silver ore made a rumpus almost at once. 
Prospectors came in with specimens in which 


specular iron’ predominated: They did- not: 


observe the lines of cleavage with care, or 


test the hardness of the ore. They thought. 


they had-found rich deposits of silver, but 
the assays showed that they had not. In 
their disappointment the men talked angrily. 
The ‘disgruntled: always have more to’ say 
than‘the pleased: 

Les~heard many slurring remarks, met 
many surly glances. Day by day the trouble. 
grew“worse. Old fellows ranted against him 
on the‘street and in that breeder of discord, 
thé saloon. Always and everywhere he had 
to watch his ‘step. Pluckily he kept on with 
his work, doing his best to make a go of 
thitlgs atid to prove his assays right. He was 
in’ a ‘hard’ place: Alt the mining camps of 
those days were ‘hard, and too many of the 
men were rufhans. 

But Les bore with philosophical calm the 
retigh treatrnent he received daily from ‘the 
disgruntled, and often bloodthirsty, miners. 

It did no good for Les to appeal to the 
leaders among the miners. He asked only 
for fair play. He offered to pay for having 
assays made from the same specimens, by* 
another assayer, to check up his own work. 
The nearest assayer was something like. 
eighty niiles distant. The offer was laughed 
at and ‘rejected with abuse. - 

A’'t6ugh character called Mormon Bill, 
thotigh he'was not a Mormon at all, as- 
sumed the leadership of Les’s enemies. Bill 
delighted ‘in‘‘meanness. He was not at all 
averse’ to' causing suffering. He formed a 
chafacteristically ‘malevolent plan and laid 
it béforé a number of the loudest talkers, 
who;"‘primed with liquor and egged on by 
others who did not dare go in for themselves, 
decided té’try it on. To furnish excuse for 
the’ punishment’ they contemplated, the 
men proposed to trick Les. 

Long before this, two of the men in camp 
had’ split’ out: a ‘slab of sandstone from a 
ledgé near by and from it shaped a grind- 
stone. 'Later the stone had been upset by 
accident ‘and broken, The pieces were still 
lying''‘on ‘the ground behind a shack. From 
these ‘the conspirators selected a large chunk, 
which they broke into small parts to hide 
its ‘identity. These’ fragments they offered 
for assdy. 

Les accepted the little sack of specimens 
and marked it with the name of the man who 
brought it, the date received and date prom- 
ised ‘for completion of the assay. Bill and 
his friends chortled. 

“He'll make out there’s value in the stuff, 
just ‘to'git another fee out’n Jack,”’ Bill told 
the“others. ‘“‘He does that lots of times. If 
he thinks -it’ll pay him, he toles a feller 
along by pretendin’ to find values. If he 
thinks mebbe he can make a-stake by dis- 
couragin’ a’ man, then he reports no value. 

1 tell ye, fellers, he’s tricky. Now my plan 
is, wait’ till “he gives Jack’s specimens an 
assay, an” if he says they’re rich show him 
the rest Of the old grindstone. Let him see 
how''hé’s ‘been fooled, then run him out of 
camp.'Chase ‘im off one way or tother an’ 
let 1m walk to"Saint George or Cedar City. 
Timé'he’s walked thirty mile or more he 
won't be so brash. Tell ’im plain that, if 
he shows up around this camp agin, he'll 
stretch’ hemp or stop lead. He’s ‘crooked, 
an’ we' don’t want such here. We hain’t no 
room for em.” ‘ ; 

Bill’s virtuous concern for the camp 
morals would have been less amusing if he 
had‘iot been so much of a crook himself, but 
his tipsy hearers accepted his words without 
question, and it did not occur to any’ of 
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them to laugh. Decent men were not wanted - 
in that company, therefore none appeared’ 


to denounce Bill. 


At the time agreed upon Jack went to 
see Les, and the crowd went with 
him. Les noticed that it was made up of his 
worst enemies. He hid his dismay and handed 
over his report. 

“Hey, fellers!” yelled Jack, after one 
glance. at the paper. ‘“‘He’s found that ol’ 
grinstone yields silver at the rate of three 
hundred ounces to the ton. Whadye know 
about that, hey?” 

A yell went up from the group, and it 
surged forward. Bill, well to the fore, grabbed 
at Les. The assayer writhed free from the 
clutching fingers and dodged back beside 
his furnace. Three cupels were at white 
heat ‘at the moment. Grasping the cupel 
tongs, he drew, one cupel out and made a 
motion as though to cast its molten content 
over the front rank men. Bill yelled and 
pushed back. 

“Out of here, quick,” said Les. “That 
assay is honest.” 

“D’you bring that grindstone from Ohio?” 

“Naw, you idiot. It come from that long 
ledge just outside camp on the west,” 
shouted one. “D’ye think we’re fools? 
Silver in that sandstone ledge! Haw, haw, 
haw! Grab ’m, fellers.” 

“Wait!” cried Les. ‘Bring more of that 
rock. Watch me make a new assay. I'll 
beat it, if it doesn’t turn out like Jack’s.”’ 

“You'll beat it anyhow,” bellowed Mor- 
mon Bill. ‘‘Drop that cupel!”’ 

Les saw the muzzle of a big revolver star- 
ing him in the face. Three or four more ap- 
peared, covering him. Slowly he replaced 
the cupel. He reached for his coat that hung 
on a nail. Before his hands could touch the 
cloth, two men had gripped him. There is 
no mercy in a mob. Bill was leading a mob. 
Kicked, beaten, mauled, burned by spilled 
metal, but fighting every touch, Les was 
hustled through the door and into the mud 
street. 

“‘Now you line out. and don’t you come 
back,” said Bill, holding his cocked revolver 
within a handbreadth of the assayer’s face. 
“Git and git lively. Go north or south, east 
or west; only ‘take your. measly carcass 









On the night of the full moon 

the three men drove a solitary 

miule- southward through the 
gateway to the lower valley 


eut’n thiscamp. If youever show uphereagin, 
you git lead in your gizzard. Now start.”’ 


IZZY, battered, ragged, Les started 

north towards the gateway between the 

red buttes and the pine-clad mountain 

ridge. Blood dripped from nose and mouth, 

and his eyes were turning all colors from 
the impact of hard fists. ; 

Raucous voices jeered and flouted him. 
Coarse threats assailed his ears. He did not 
look back. Presently a louder voice overrode 
the rest, with a proposition intended to be 
humorous. 

“Hey, fellers! Listen! Let’s pack the burro. 
Give ’im a slab of sandstone to carry. Three 
hundred ounces to the ton in it. He may 
need money. Come on, boys! We'll load 
im up.” 

Les turned at the sound of rushing bodies 
and stamping feet. Again he fought sav- 
agely, but ineffectively. They laughed at 
him as they dragged him to the ledge from 
which the ladies had been quarried. 
One man brought a bar and pried up a 
slab. Others provided cords, and they bound 
the slab upon his shoulders. 

“Set the knots between his shoulders, 
so he can’t reach ’em,”’ Jack ordered. 

His fellows obeyed and bound the sixty- 
pound block of stone in place on Les’s back. 
Then they took his knife from his pocket 
and once more howled him on his way. 

Thoroughly pleased with their own humor, 
the mob moved on to the saloon and drank 
heavily. Out on the plain a weary, sore- 
bodied young man staggered up the rising 
ground to Cedar Valley’s south portal. 

He leaned against a huge boulder to 
rest. As the slab of rock on his back ground 
against the harder surface, an idea came to 
him. Moving away a short step, he hurled 
himself backward. His burdening slab 
crashed against the boulder. Again and 
again he tried this, until the slab parted with 
a snap and slid partly out at the left. Shak- 
ing, squirming, twisting, he managed at 
last to disengage a fragment and let it fall. 


Rater was immediate and great. The 
part he now carried did not weigh 
above thirty-five pounds. A brook ran near 
where he stood. He went to it, knelt and 
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washed his face. Dipping water in his cupped 
hands, he drank and felt refreshed. 


Late that. night. he staggered into New. 


Harmony, where ruled John D. Lee, who 
later died before the guns of Federal exe- 
cutieners. One of the villagers cut the bonds 
and let the rock slab drop. To the man’s 
great surprise, Les turned and lifted it in 
his arms. 

“Is there—” He was too worn to speak 
except brokenly. “Is there—an assayer 
here?” 

“Yep. One set up here just last month. 
That is his place where you see them two 
lighted windows,” said the villager. “But 
what—” 

“Thanks—thanks for—cutting the ropes. 
I'll see you—later.. Les Graham—that’s me.” 

“All right, kid: Hank Stull’ll be on top. 
Who—” 

He was going to ask, ‘“‘Who done you up?” 
but Les had staggered off. 

Les rapped on the assayer’s door and 
entered the cabin. The assayer closed the 
door behind him and looked in astonishment 
at the sandstone. 

When hot coffee applied internally and 
cold water applied externally had given Les 
strength to. talk, the two men. conferred 
long and intently. Les dropped to sleep at 
midnight. At sunrise he was up, and both 


men worked feverishly, getting. breakfast’ 
Cooking and eating’ 
; were both hurried, but with the assay they 
took their time. This was to be a most care-* 


and making an assay. 


ful test, and much depended upon accuracy. 


They labored long at pulverizing, then made; 


the fire test. 

Les was pale when he viewed the result, 
as figured out both by himself and by the 
New Harmony assayer. He reached a hand 
and grasped that of the other man. The 


bruised places on his face stood out like: 
- cameos upon his colorless skin. He was* 


agitated. He talked fast, and the other as- 
sayer listened with attention. Into this man’s 
eyes crept a look of wonderment, tempered 
by a ght of elation. When Les - stopped 


- speaking this man. said but one short sen-: 


tence. It was as pointed as brief. 


“I’m with you till the cows come home, 


and grateful at that.” 


Soon after this he went out and found: 


Henry Stull.-Stull came back with him, to 


listen and question and stare in amazement.: 


“Full moon will come in four days,” said 
Les. “One pack mule will be enough for the 


time being. We can lie quiet in a draw until. 


the moon rises. Then we can travel a short 
distance and work quickly. I want every- 
thing in good trim by sunrise.” 

Stull rose, saying he could furnish the 
mule, and hurried away. 

George Grimes, the local assayer, began 
to write a list of things he wished .to buy. 
Les Graham started in on packing a few 
tools. He meant to be ready to move on 
time. Just to while away the time of waiting 
and to make assurance doubly sure, the two 


ran a second assay. The result was nearly, 


identical with the first! 
On the night of the full moon the three 


men drove a_ solitary mule southward. 


through the gateway to the lower valley. 


ORNING dawned, and the rising sun 

illuminated a tent, perched upon the 
crest of that long sandstone ledge from 
which Les’s burden had been riven a few 
days before. Men stared, incredulous and 
hailed each other to draw attention to this 
new addition to the camp. No one knew 
what it meant, this overnight appearance 
of a habitation. Then, too, the spot chosen 
seemed ridiculous. 


“Hey! What you doin’ there?” yelled 


one rowdy. 
“Just holding down the claim you fellows 
said was no good,” Les replied coolly. 
“Haw! Crazy! There ain’t no mineral in 
sandstone,” bawled another tough one. 
“‘Didn’t we tell ye not to come back?” 
“You did, but who are you?” said Les. 
“This is a free country. I’m here to stay.” 
‘Well, you won’t. We'll see about that,” 
yelled the man. 


“Wait, a bit, fellows,” said Grimes. ‘I: 


am the assayer from New Harmony, and | 
have run two assays from that sample you 
tied on Graham’s shoulders. They both 
gave an average of three hundred ounces 
of silver to the ton. We three are pards in 
this claim, and we are going to hold it. By 
the way, I carry a ten-gauge and use No. 1 
buckshot. Also, I have a Sharp buffalo gun 
in the tent for long distance work.” 

The mob broke up, voiceless. Les, Grimes 
and Stull went to work stretching a long, 
narrow canvas on which had been roughly 
painted the name, ‘‘The Silver Reef. Mine.’’ 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


AU passions seek for that which nourishes 
them. So timid people seem instinctive- 
ly to cherish the idea of danger. 


MussoLInI is about to face the severest 
test of his authority over the Italian people. 
He has advised—or even commanded—them 
to give up spaghetti and eat potatoes instead! 


HERE Is ANOTHER PvuZZLE for our young 
readers to wrestle with: A man has an eight- 
gallon jug full of vinegar. He also has an 
empty five-gallon jug and. an.empty three- 
gallon jug. He wishes to divide his vinegar 
into, two quantities of four gallons each, 
and he has no means of -doing it except by 
_s his three jugs. How shall he go about 
it 

. “Keep Your LEGs,”’ is Viscount Grey’s 
advice to the English schoolboys; and the 
advice is just as good for men, wome and 
young people of all countries. It is espec- 
ially commended to Americans, who are in 
some danger of forgetting how to walk. 
Lord Grey talks of doing twenty miles a day, 
and everyone who can find the time and 
strength for such a walk would be the better 
for it. But four or five miles is excellent medi- 
cine, and two or threé is far better than the 
' few hundred yards that satisfies so many 


people. 


SWIMMING THE CHANNEL 


LMOST the most famous of all the beau- 
tiful myths and stories that the old 
Greek: poets used to tell is the tale of Hero 
and Leander. Those two young lovers were 
separated by the opposition-of their parents, 
the position of Hero as a priestess of Aphro- 
dite, and the turbulent waters of the Hel- 
lespont. But Leander swam the Hellespont 
to.méet the maid, more than once, until one 
night, missing his way in a storm which ex- 
tinguished the light Hero had set to guide 
him, he was drowned, and Hero in despair 
threw herself into the. waves. f 
The Hellespont is the channel now called 
the Dardanelles, through which the waters 
of the Black Sea pour at last into the Medi- 
terranean—or rather into‘ the A=gean Sea. 
It is three or four: miles across, and the tides 
run furiously and confusingly through it. 
For centuries the traditional feat of Leander 
was recalled as the most extraordinary of 
exploits. Lord Byron took as much pleasure 
in successfully repeating that famous swim 
as he did in his poetical reputation. Other 
men, some famous and many more forgotten, 
have also crossed the Hellespont through 
the might of their sturdy limbs. 
But a young American girl, Gertrude 


Ederle by name, ‘hardly nineteen years old,’ 


but already a distinguished swimmer, has 
just done something that makes Leander’s 
and Lord Byron’s triumph look small. She 
swum the English Channel, which is more 
than twenty miles wide, in water that is far 
colder and more forbidding than that of the 
pleasant Dardanelles, and in the face of tides 
and currents that are even more perplexing 
and boisterous. She was not the first person to 
accomplish the feat that has become the test 
of supremacy in the water, but she was the 
first woman to do it. She did it on her second 
attempt, and in much quicker time than any 
of the five men who have swum the channel 
was able to make. Her speed was what made 
her victory possible. Had she been only afew 
minutes later at the Goodwins, she would 
have met a change of tide that would have 
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swept her off shore. But she was not those 
few minutes late, and she finished the swim, 
strong and cheerful, neither exhausted by 
the chill of the water nor unduly fatigued by 
her fourteen hours’ exertion. A remarkable 
exploit for a girl to accomplish. We are proud 
that Miss Ederle is an American. 

At the same time do not forget that an- 
other young American woman, a New York 
school-teacher named Clare Belle Barrett, 
almost forestalled Miss Ederle. This sturdy 
swimmer was twenty-one hours in the water, 
came within two miles of the French shore 
and would have succeeded had she not been 
overtaken by a thick fog, in which she lost 
her way and splashed about aimlessly for 
hours until she was exhausted. 

Swimming is a sport and a form of exer- 
cise particularly well suited to women. They 
do well at it and often show more speed and 
endurance in the water than men. There are 
an astonishing number of young American 
women who have won wide reputations as 
swimmers and divers. We advise all our girl 
readers to learn to swim and to practice the 
art just as often as opportunity offers. Not 
many of them will ever be strong enough or 
expert enough to swim the English Channel, 
but they will all find themselves rewarded 
for the slight trouble of acquiring the mastery 
of the breast stroke and the Australian 
crawl, by many hours of delightful pleasure 
and a constantly increased health, strength 
and well-being. 


THE TWELVE IMMORTALS 


M& KIPLING certainly started some- 
thing in literary circles when he de- 
clared in a public speech that about a dozen 
writers had acquired real immortality during 
the last twenty-five hundred years—and 
then refused to tell who, in his opinion, the 
twelve were. Although he wasthus judiciously 
reticent, others have been less so, and we 
have been favored with lists of twelve im- 
mortal authors, selected by «scholars,:.men 
and women of letters, business men, news- 
paper editors, and what not. Naturally the 
lists vary greatly. On comparing them we 
are convinced that there is absolute una- 
nimity on only three names—Homer, Dante 
and Shakespeare. As for the other names, 
there are differences of opinion that express 
divergencies of taste, of culture and above 
all of national prejudice. 

But it is interesting to make from all 
these lists a selection which secms to indi- 
cate what at least is the prevailing opinion 
among people who have more or less right 
to an opinion concerning the twelve immor- 
tals of literature. We shall give two lists, as 


Walter Camp used to do when he chose an: 


“All America’’ football eleven, the first to 
include the best of the field and the other to 
a those who are close up. First then is 
this: 


Homer Milton 
schylus Voltaire 
Plato Cervantes 
Vergil Moliére 
Dante Balzac 
Shakespeare Goethe 
And next this: 

Sophocles David 
Euripides St. Paul 
Aristophanes Montaigne 
Horace _Dickens 
Tasso Tolstoi 
Boccaccio Schiller 


This is not our own choice. Like Mr. Kip- 
ling, we are inclined to dodge the responsibili- 
ty of making'a choice among so many great 
names; but we have thought our readers 
might be interested to know how a canvass 
of the selections made by a score of less 
modest critics has turned out. 


DEMOCRACY AND MEN 


THE essential, vital problem of democracy 
is to get the right persons to govern. How 
to select from the vast number who are un- 
doubtedly able and from the still vaster 
number who are undoubtedly willing those 
who are both able and willing, this is the 
question that will be always with us, so long 
as popular government exists at all. 

The old and often reiterated precept, 
‘‘measures, not men,”’ is of course true in a 
sense. The welfare of the community de- 
pends in the end upon what is done, not 
upon who does it. The laws abide, the men 
pass, and if we could get laws that were 
perfectly lucid and perfectly just we should 
have gone a long way, though by no means 
the whole way, toward achieving a perfect 
polity. But-experience shows more and more 
that the mass of the voters are not capable 





of deciding upon complicated. governmental 
measures. It is not so much a question of 
intelligence as a question of time. Intricate 
problems of administration, of foreign policy, 
above all of finance, require not only long 
and careful thought, but the discipline and 
practice of a lifetime. How is it possible for 
the average voter, absorbed and harassed 
with the necessities of daily living, to give 
such problems the study indispensably re- 
quired? 

But if democracy is to succeed at all, the 
average voter must be able to judge the men 
who are to do the governing for him. If this 
cannot be done, democracy has no future. 
Obviously, then, one of the greatest objects 
of our popular education should be to give 
training in the judgment of men. The study 
of psychology, the study of biography, above 
all the cultivation of practical common sense 
in dealing with human character, should be 
considered in our schools and colleges every- 
where. 

Among the various points to be borne in 
mind, two should be especially emphasized. 
First, there is the vital importance of esti- 
mating deeds, not words. Millions have been 
fooled by a glib tongue and a caressing 
gesture. But these things often cover a light 
brain and an uncertain heart. Second, the 
average voter needs to learn the danger of 
enthusiasm. Statesmen, even the greatest, 
are men, not gods. They make mistakes, 
they go astray. To follow even the ablest 
of them blindly is not safe or wise. In other 
words, voters should be trained or, still 
better,,should train themselves, to a sober, 
thoughtful, reasonable consideration _ of 
candidates and should make their choice 
only upon a firm basis of such intelligent 
consideratien. 





REPAIRING THE FINANCES 
OF FRANCE 


PREMIER POINCARE has been success- 
ful in putting through some long-needed 
reforms in the finances of France. He pro- 
poses new taxes to bring in 2,500,000,000 
additional francs this year and 9,000,000,000 
francs next year. He has also established a 
sinking fund, based on the profits of the to- 
bacco monopoly, which will be leased to 
private concerns and increased by the ad- 
dition of a part of the new taxes. This fund 
will take care of the heavy indebtedness in 
short-term notes which has long troubled 
the French treasury. Another measure per- 
mits the Bank of France to increase its gold 
reserve by buying foreign currencies and 
authorizes the bank to issue notes secured 
by this new gold. These three measures have 
all been approved by large majorities in the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, only 
the Communists and a few advanced Social- 
ists objecting. They are not unlike the pro- 
posals made by M. Caillaux, which were re- 
jected a month or more ago, but the French 
politicians are at last convinced that some- 
thing has got to be done. The exchange 
value ‘of the franc has risen substantially 
since the Poincaré programme was adopted. 


M. CLEMENCEAU WRITES 
A LETTER 


HE “Old Tiger” of France, M, Clemen- 

ceau, has made public a letter, addressed 
to President Coolidge, but intended to reach 
and influence American public opinion, pro- 
testing forcibly against the agreement which 
was made last spring concerning the debt of 
France to the United States. He attacks the 
agreement as certain to strain the friendly 
relations between the two countries, as 
threatening the independence of France, 
which will put itself into financial bondage 
to the United States, and as giving ground 
for the suspicion that this country intends 
to exercise a species of control over Europe 
through playing off one nation against an- 
other. He adds that the debt of France is 
not an ordinary commercial obligation, but 
a war debt, in discharge of which France 
must be recognized as having performed 
certain services to the allied cause which 
were quite as valuable as the money it was 
forced to borrow. 


HUMANIZING THE PLANTS 


At the recent meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Oxford, the eminent Hindu 
scientist Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose _per- 
formed some interesting experiments to 
support his contention that the vegetable 
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world is much closer to the animal world in 
its essential structure and life processes 
than has hitherto been supposed.By the use 
of apparatus that he has devised he showed 
the assembled savants how the circulation of 
the plant juices corresponds to the pulsation 
of the blood stream in human beings, ‘and 
how a rudimentary but clearly specialized 
“nervous system’’ in the plant reacts to 
certain stimuli. Sir Jagadis is convinced 
that plants are so near to animals in their 
constitutional activities that they can be 
used instead of animals in all sorts of biolog- 
ical experiments, thereby removing any 
excuse for the practice of vivisection in any 
form. 


THE RELIGIOUS CONFLICT 
IN MEXICO 


ALTHOUGH feeling runs high in Mexico 
over the trouble between the govern- 
ment and the Catholic Church, there was 
little of the disorder that had been feared. 
Thousands of Catholic women instituted a 
kind of economic boycott and agreed to buy 
only such supplies as were indispensable; 
general business seems already to be a good 
deal affected thereby. The labor organiza- 
tions are firmly on the side of the govern- 
ment. There were continual rumors that a 
compromise was being negotiated between 
the Church and the State, but up to August 
20 none had been agreed upon. The Knights 
of Columbus in this country have asked 
President Coolidge to suspend diplomatic 
relations with Mexico, as long as the present 
edicts are in force, but it is not likely that 
the President will take any such step. 


PROSPEROUS RAILWAYS 


THE reports of the railways of the country 
for the first six months of 1926 show 
profits greater on the whole than for any 
similar period in our history. The total profits 
reported amount to $494,000,000, and, as 
the iast half of the year always shows the 
largest business, it is believed that the year’s 
profits may amount to as much as $1,200, 
000,000. The average net earnings of Eastern 
roads amount to 5.71 per cent on the cap- 
ital invested. The Western roads did not do 
so well. They made 3.79 per cent on their 
investment. 


SPAIN AND ITALY AGREE 


ie is reported from Rome that a new and 
significant treaty of friendship and arbi- 
tration has been signed by the governments of 
Spain ‘and Italy. The two countries have not 
been on the best of terms in late years and 
have rather suspected each other’s attitude 
concerning North Africa and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. The terms of the new treaty 
are not yet made public, but itis hinted 
that they bring the two nations into accord 
on all. European ‘questions and establish a 
community of interest with regard to South 
America, to which they are interested in 
diverting their emigrants. That is a matter 
of especial importance to Italy, which is 
overpopulated and finds its former outlet 
into the United States much limited by our 
immigration laws. 


NEWSPAPERS IN ITALY 


by: Italian cabinet, carrying out Premier 
Mussolini’s views, has decreed that no 
newspaper published in Italy can consist of 
more than six pages. The order means the 
barest mention of important news, the limi- 
tation’ of domestic news to the smallest 
possible amount, the abandonment of most 
of the space given to sport, art and literature 
—and, best of all, a strict condensation of 
court cases and accounts of crime. Outside 
the large cities no province can have more 
than a single newspaper, which will be a 
Fascist organ. The step is taken partly to 
economize in the use of print paper and 
partly no doubt to bring the newspaper press 
still move effectively beneath the super- 
vision and control of the government. The 
cabinet has reaffirmed the increase in the 
number of work hours from eight to nine and 
is considering prohibiting the sale of all food 
and drink after ten o’clock. The war meas- 
ures of 1916-1918 were hardly so drastic. 


A BIG WHEAT YIELD 


THE winter-wheat crop has come through 
to harvest well, particularly in Kansas, 
where there are said to be 140,000,000 
bushels ready for market. This is not:abso- 
lutely the largest yield on record, but it is 
far above the average. The spring-sewn 
wheat is also in promising condition almost 
everywhere, though there has been too much 
dry weather in some places. 
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Your orders are shipped 
within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 24 
hours. That saves time. Besides, one 
of our seven big houses is near to you. 
Therefore, your letter reaches us 
quicker. Your goods go to you quicker. 
It is quicker and cheaper, and more 
eatery to send all your orders to 
ard’s. 


Ward’s Big Fall Catalogue 


‘Is Yours Free 


You write your name on the coupon below. We send 
you your copy of this complete 723 page catalogue en- 
tirely free! 

‘ ‘Then you will have in your home a book that is one 
‘of the modern marvels of the busiriess world. 

Do you wish a spool of thread, an automobile tire, a 
kitchen cabinet or a stove. Instantly you know the low- 
‘est price, the right price to pay—for almost everything 
you need. We say the lowest price—the right price— 
and we mean exactly that! 


$60,000,000 in Cash 
Was Used to Make Low Prices 


Just consider the meaning of this book—think what is 
back of this book. There are over one hundred acres of 
new, fresh merchandise for you to choose from. Merchan- 
dise bought in almost every leading market of the world 
—bought wherever and whenever large orders and ready 
cash would secure lower-than-market prices. 

Sixty million dollars in cash secured these savings for 
you. One of the largest organizations of merchandise ex- 
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perts in the world has been working for months—for 
you!—to choose the best, the most serviceable goods 
and to get the lowest price—for you! 

Your best opportunity for saving—for wise buying— 
is offered by the coupon below. 

You, too, can have your share in all these advantages 
this big complete catalogue offers. You may just as well 
buy for less at Ward’s. The opportunity is yours. The 
Catalogue is now Ready—for you. Fill in the coupon 
and see for yourself the lowest price, the right price for 
everything you buy. 


We never sacrifice Quality 
to make a low price 


At Ward’s, Quality is maintained. We-offer no price 
baits on cheap, unsatisfactory goods. A low price at 
Ward’s is a price on honest merchandise of standard 


' quality. 


Write for the Catalogue. Learn for yourself the ad- 
vantage, the satisfaction and the saving in sending all 
your orders to Ward’s. 


Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago KansasCity St. Paul = Baltimore 


Portland, Ore. | Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., 


Dept. 2H-104 
Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Baltimore 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s complete Fall & Winter Catalogue. 
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EQUIPMENT 


Faster Play 
More Protection 


OU can go into every play with full 
confidence that you are fully protected 
against injury. You will tackle and 

block harder because of this knowledge. 
You will play a faster game because Dé?M 
EQUIPMENT is light, comfortable and 
allows perfect freedom of motion. ° 






—- 


Knute Rockne, the world famous coach 
endorses D&M Goods and perfected the 
famous D&M Rockne Helmet, Shoulder 
Pad and: Football Pant, used by his Notre 
Dame team and ‘many other college teams 
throughout the country, also the Rockne 
Prep Pant for ligfiter teams, high schools, etc. 


Consult your local D&M Dealer regarding 
your football needs. Look over his stock of 
D&M _ footballs. If you want the most 
football value you ever saw for $4.00 geta 
D&M No, K55. Made of heavy cowhide, 
regulation ‘size and weight. This: ball is a 
corker for-the money. You'll be surprised’ 


< y 


when you see’it. 





D&M Football Coods are designed toimprove 
your game. They'll doit, too. You ll like 
the D&M Valve Football because it comes 
to you laced and ready for instant inflation. 
You simply blow it up with a pump same 
as you would a bicycle’ tire. No incon- 
venience of unlacing, no bulging, always 
perfectly hard and smooth. Correct air 

ressure gives it the old ** pep * that means 
onger punts. Perfect shape and balance 
assures more accuracy in passing and drop 
kicking. Strictly official in size and weight 


Send for complete Catalog and free Book 
of Official Football Rules 


The DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 


DEPARTMENT Y. 


Plymouth, N. H., U.S.A. 
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MISCELLANY 
A REGULAR RAINBOW 


‘Look at them suds!” said Mrs: O'Day, ' 

Arms «akimbo in prideful way— ° 

Mrs. O'Day, turned sixty-five, 

The steadiest washer still alive, 

Her fingers knotty, her hands past hope 

From scalding water and turpentine soap, 

A crook in her back and a sag in her side. 
“Look at them suds!” she cried. 


“ Forty-five years I've. washed,” mused she, 
“But prettier bubbles I’ve yet to see. 
Gold and lavender, green and blue, 
An’ little bright sparkles specklin’ through— 
Just like jewelry. Bless my heart, 
It do beat all how them colors start— 
A sheet or a sock or a towel to scrub, 
And a rainbow right in me tub!” 


She shook her gray hair out of her eyes 
And peered at the marvel wonder-wise. 
Tridescent with glint and gleam, 
Beauty broke through the mist of steam. 
“A regular rainbow, sure enough; 
You'd think spring water was magie stuff. 
I'm proud o' them suds, I'm free to say,” 
Sang Mrs. O'Day. 
—Nancy ByrD TURNER. - 


THE OLD CHATEAU 


OME time ago, writes a contributor, 

I passed a‘ ruined chateau in Brittany 
around which tragic and lovely memories 
gather. In former days this chateau was the 
centre of gay life. Crowds of guests -were 
entertained. There was continual hunting 
and continual feasting. 

One day, when hunting, the Countess 
was thrown from her horse. She was carried 
home insensible, and at first it seemed as 
if her injuries would be fatal. She recovered, 
however, though she had lost the beauty 
and the grace of movement that were hers. 

It was a great sorrow, and for a time the 
Count was inconsolable. But in the midst 
of their sorrow these two came to see lif 
differently. They heard a still small voice in 
the quietness of those days that: they had 
not heard before. For true happiness they 


-| felt they would have to change their course 


of life, and give themselves to kindly service, 
especially to the sick and poor. 

They went to Paris, he to study medicine 
and surgery and she to study ophthalmic 
surgery. After three years they returned 
home to begin, in middle life, their great 
life work. Thus it was that a famous hos- 
pital and a far-reaching work of philan- 
thropy came to birth. 

It is said that the Count would get up to 
attend to patients at any hour of the. night. 
He always rose at half past four and studied 
in. his laboratory till seven; then came 
family prayers, then patients and the day’s 
successive tasks until night came. 

The Countess was a ministering angel 
among her patients, whom she nursed by 
night as well as by day. She was also a 
savior of souls, and she brought back many 
to the faith of their youth. 

When on one occasion there were two 
thousand prisoners crowded in the castle 
at Dinan, and many were dying of fevcr, 
the Count, hearing of their fate, came to 
minister to them and:saved many lives. 

Such in brief is the story of the Chateau 
la Garaye, near Dinan in Brittany, and such 
are the memories that gather round th> 
ivied ruin. It is just one more instance of 
beautiful service inspired by a great sorrow. 
So many of the world’s noblest philan- 
thropies have had their origin in life’s dark 
experiences; they were lights born in dark- 
ness, songs that arose in the desert. They 
were the jewel of love, found in the leaden 
casket of disappointment and grief. 


GROWING PAINS 


HIs title recalls the famous treatise on the 

“snakes in Ireland,’ for there are no 
growing pains. Growth is a normal process 
and takes place quietly and with no aches or 
pains to. disturb the child’s consciousness. 
There may, indeed, be’ cases of abnormal 
growth accompanied by pain or other dis- 
orders, but they are the result of actual 
disease of a gland within the skull which 
causes an overgrowth of the head and other 
parts of the body. ‘The pain that accom- 
anies this unnatural and excessive growth 





1s chiefly in the head and-the fingers and has 
no relation to those sensations which popular 


misconception has attributed to growth 


; processes. 


The most common and the least serious of 
the so-called ‘‘growing pains” is the soreness 


or stiffness of certain muscles that follows: 


unusually strenuous play or some new game 
which has called hitherto but little used 
muscles into service; or it may mean a bruise 


produced by some unnoticed bump or blow |. 


received in rough play. If you will look into 
the child’s activities through the day you 
will usually find the cause of the bedtime 


.aches and pains. Or perhaps a “cold” de- 


veloping the next day will suggest the ac- 
companying fever as a cause of the muscular 
ache, But, apart from an obvious catarrhal 
condition, fever in a child should be looked 
into, for fever with pain may be the begin- 
ning of rheumatic fever, which can lead to 
permanent injury to the heart unless the 


~ treatment is early and energetic. 


Another pain, too often regarded as a 
“growing pain,” is caused by a beginning 
joint or spinal disease. These pains are es- 
pecially misleading, for at first they are not 
continuous, but come and go. The child may 
‘limp slightly and complain of a pain in the 


knee for a day or two, and then appear as - 
well as ever for a time.. Phen another attack- 


and another may occur until the mother 
becomes alarmed, and-the doctor’s examina- 


tion reveals a fully developed joint. inflam-. 


mation.-A stomach ache is generally diag- 


_ nosed in the family as the consequ:nce of a 


\ 


_green-apple spree or. too much. pie; and 
seldom: as growing pain, but if obstinate it - 
“should not be n 


lected, for it may also be a 
 grrewee of beginning spinal disease, which 
if treated in time can be cured, but if neg- 
Jected will result in hunchback. a 


SPOILING A TRIUMPH 


. FvERvone who-has spent any time in the 


mountains is familiar with the kind of 
mountain climber who ‘‘dresses for the part”’ 
and takes his exercise with all the seriousness 
of aritual. In his entertaining book ‘‘Every- 
where” Mr. Savage Landor, the explorer, tells 
of one amusing experience he had in his boy- 
hood with a party of these serious creatures 
among the Apennines. ; 

While we were at San Marcello, he writes, 
news came that the Italian Alpine Club’ had 
arranged an expedition to Scaffaiolo Lake— 
an extinct crater subsequently filled -with 
water—on the summit of the Apennines. 
A large party, thirty or forty, arrived one 
evening in the village, where they halted for 
a day in order to obtain guides and make 
final preparations for the ascent, which they 
maintained was of extreme difficulty and 
danger. The Alpinists were clad in elaborate 
costumes, with the woolen gloves and 
mufflers, heavily knobbed boots knee-high 
and broad-brimmed hats adorned with long 
pheasant or eagle feathers, held in. place 
vertically by an elegant silver club badge: 
I was abashed by the array of useless articles 
they. carried, such as staves, axes, alpen- 
stocks and bundles of rope. It seemed to. me 
perfectly absurd that to go up a: niountain 
one had to dress up in such ridiculous cos- 
tumes and carry all that paraphernalia! | 

The men swaggered about all day in the 
village, and the Italian villeggtanti looked on 
them as heroes! I entreated my father to let 
me join the party, but he said I was too 
young. The Alpinists laughed scornfully at 
the idea of a child going on so dangerous an 
expedition. 

“Wait until you are a man like us and a 
member of: the Alpine Club,” said the‘leader, 
a burly creature. “‘A little child like you— 
why, the wind would blow you away if you 
got up there!” _ 

Having waited until my parents had gone 
to bed, at midnight, I crept out of the house 
—with a light heart and a pocketful of bis- 
cuits. I proceeded alone in the beautiful 
moonlight along the trail which I had heard 
led up to the summit of the mountain. 
Shortly after sunrise I reached the summit, 
some fourteen miles from my. point of de- 
parture. There I patiently waited until, 
some hours later, I could detect the proud 
mountaineers, struggling up by the aid of 
their ropes and axes and patent alpenstocks: 
What a lot of unnecessary exertion and 


shouting, especially when they went across: 


a slightly difficult passage or along ravines! 
The leader, not unlike a general in battle, or 
the commander of a ship in distress, gave 
excited orders in a thundering voice. | 

I kept well out of sight, so that they should 
not see me until they had actually reached 
the summit. When they were near I spread 
out a newspaper I had brought with me and 
pretended to read it attentively. 

The leader—an Alpinist of renown, pant- 
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ing, blowing and stumbling—eventually. 
reached the top and was’so overcome with 
his achievement that he did not at first see 
me. He waved his, headgear triumphantly 
in the air and yelled as loud as his lungs 
permitted: . { 

“Excelsior! I am the first!’’"—the emphasis 
strong on the J. 

I coughed loudly, still continuing to read 
the news. 

“By Jove!’’ he exclaimed in a sickly tone 
of voice, gazing at me in amazement, as 
others, equally fagged, gradually arrived. 
‘Look! there is a small boy reading a news- 
paper! Why, that is the—boy we saw at 
San Marcello!” 

They crowded around me, and when they 
recognized that the ‘‘mere boy” had done 
with the utmost ease what they had ac- 
complished with almost superhuman effort 
they felt rather small. Some. had a sense of 
humor and laughed heartily, but most of 
them were sulky about it, and even rude. 


HIS SWEDISH WAS PERFECT 
W Es the Olympic .Games were hel! 
in- Stockholm in 1912 our esteemed 
visitor the Crown Prince of Sweden was 
chairman of the committee in charge. He 
seemed so-democratic and ‘friend 


him, so Mr. Howard Mingos has recently 


related,-said-impulsively that if he*knew a . 
few words of Swedish he would go. up and .. 


speak :to him. A companion ‘declared he 
would not really do so and scribbling a 
Swedish sentence on a card, dared him to go 


_up and say it to the Prince. He took the dare 


and, approaching royalty, bowed and said 
politely: 


“‘Jénképings sakerhets tandstickor tinda 


endast mot ladans plan.” 

Loud laughter from royalty and all others 
near by. 

“Your Swedish is excellent,’’ said the 
Crown Prince, ‘‘but let us converse in 
English.” 

More laiighter, a friendly handshake and 
the visitor rejoined his friends. 

“Now, I wonder what I said to him.” 
muttered the winner of the bet. 

They showed him—on the label of a 
match box. Translated, the sentence’reads: 
“‘Jénképings ' safety. matches . light only 
against the side of the box.” 


STEALING A FOURTEEN-TON 
METEORITE 


PE a recent issue there appeared an interest- 
ing account of a meteorite which fell at 
Estherville, lowa. There is one statement, 
however, which I should like to correct. This 
Estherville meteorite did not penetrate the 
round to a depth of fifty feet. No meteorite 
4 ever been known to do that. This is what 


happened. The large mass, which weighed ° 


437 pounds, fell in a hole previously made, 
six feet deep and over twelve feet in diam- 
eter, filled with water and having a bottom 
of stiff clay. This clay was penetrated to a 
depth of eight feet. That is, however, one o/ 
the greatest depths to which a meteorite 
has ever éntered the earth. 

The mass of the Estherville meteorite wa- 
divided between museums in London, Paris 
and Vienna. The British Museum ‘kept ‘the 
largest portion, which weighed 256 pounds 

Here is the story of another very inter- 
esting meteorite. This one is known as the 
Willamette meteorite, ‘and it was found in 
western Oregon, not many miles from the 
city of Portland. It is the largest meteorite 
ever found in the United States. It was 
discovered one day in 1902 by Mr. ‘Ellis 
Hughes,’a former ‘Australian miner, and a 


prospector named Dale, who were searching - 


the hills for minerals. 

The great mass of iron lay, as it must have 
lain for centuries, lightly buried in the soil 
beneath a carpet of accumulated vegetable 
debris. A tap with the hammer on a corner 
of the rock projecting above the soil proved 
it to be metal. Learning that it was iron. 
they kept their find a secret, hoping to buy 
the land on which the “mine” was located. 
Some months later they found that their 
supposed iron reef was only a meteorite. 
Then they became even more secretive and 
went to the trouble of covering their find 
most carefully, although it was miles from 
the nearest town. 

During the summer of 1903, Mr. Dale 
having left the country, Mr: Hughes 
conceived the idea of bringing this immense 
iron mass to his house, a distance of nearly 
three quarters of a mile. There were only 
he, a son of fifteen years and a small horse 
to accomplish this seemingly impossible task. 


so-Gem ‘@ person |, 
that an American. who_had ;been watching , 
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But he was an old miner, full of mechanical 
resources. ‘With infinite pains he made a 


simple capstarr;-using ‘a chain to anchor it: 


and a long braided wire rope to roll up on it. 
His horse’ was the motive power. The car 
on which the meteorite was to be carried was 
particularly ingenious. The body was made 
of heavy logs and the wheels were simply 
sawed sections of a tree trunk: After much 
wearisome blocking up and leverage, he 
finally capsized the great mass directly upon 
the car and lashed it there securely. Then he 
stretched out his one-hundred-foot hauling 
rope, attached one end of it to the car and 
started his-horse round the capstan.. The 
heavy car moved slowly, for the ground 
was soft. Even with boards put down for 
the car to move on, its wheels sank deep into 
the mud. Progress was slow. Oftentimes the 
end of the day found it advanced only about 
the length of the car. It required three 
months’ of almost incessant toil to move 
this giant meteorite to Hughes's own land. 
Then the find was announced. People 
came trooping up the little valley, first from 
near-by Willamette, then from Oregon City 
and finally from Portland to see the largest 
metéoric mass ever found in the United 
States. News soon came from the Portland 
Larid Company that they had claimed the 
meteorite as having been taken from their 
land: Hughes refused to give up possession, 
and a’suit at law commenced. It was a 
stoutly‘fought legal battle, but. Hughes’s 
defétisé'' finally succumbed. Public sym- 
pathy, however, lay mainly with Hughes, 
who was the only man on record as having 
run away with a fourteen-ton meteorite. 
This huge meteorite now rests in the 
collection of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City. ‘ 
'—Lewis W. MacNaughton. 


SAVING HIS LIFE BY COURAGE 


Me than a hundred years ago an 
American naval officer, Lieutenant 
White, wrote an entertaining book called ‘‘A 
History of a Voyage to the China Sea.”’ In an 
early number of The Youth’s Companion— 
that for July.20, 1827—there is a curious 


- anecdote taken from that book, which shows 


how the savage tiger, like many human 
beings of a cruel and bullying disposition, 
may be delighted and conciliated .by a 
proper display of courage on the part of a 
victim. 

The common tiger of Cochin China, says 
Lieutenant White, is not greatly dreaded, 
but the royal tiger is a most terrific animal. 
The governor presented one of the latter to 
the.cgmmander of each ship. They were 
confined. in a very strong cage of ironwood. 
My beast..was.a beautiful female about two 
years old. Her skin is now in the museum of 
the East India Marine Society of Salem, for, 
in consequence of losing through bad 
weather the animals we had brought along 
for her.food, we were obliged to shoot her. 

In Saigon, where dogs are plentiful and 
cheap, we used to give this tigress one for 
dinner every day. They. were thrown alive 
into her cage, and after playing with them a 
while, as,a cat does with a mouse, she would 
devour them. One day a puppy, in no way 
remarkable in appearance, was thrown in. 
On perceiving his situation, he set up a dis- 
mal howl and attacked the tigress with great 
fury, snapping viciously at her nose. The 
tigress appeared to be much amused at the 
puny rage of the puppy. She affected to treat 
the whole affair as play; sometimes spreading 
herself at full length on her side, and some- 
times crouching like the fabled sphinx, she 
would ward off with her paw the incensed 
little animal, till he was finally exhausted. 
She then began to caress him, endeavoring 
by many little arts to inspire him with 
confidence. At length they lay down together 
and slept. 

From that time they were inseparable. 
The tigress showed the dog all the solicitude 
of a mother, and the dog in return gave her 
every mark of affection. \/e used to experi- 

ment with her by presenting a strange dog 
at the bars of the cage, and when the 
tigress’s. appetite was aroused we would 
throw: in her adopted child. She would 
eagerly pounce upon it, but on discovering 
her mistake she would caress it with great 
tenderness, 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


M® BRANDER DE RENNES, in the Dear- 
born Independent, recalls once more 
some of the impossibly pronounced English 
surnames that bewilder and amuse Ameri- 
cans Visiting Great Britain, and adds tothe 
more familiar specimens some new and queer 
examples. 
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Cholmondley, many well-read“ Americans 
now know, is pronounced Chumley; Belvoir, 
Beaver; Mainwaring, Mannering; Marjori- 
banks, Marchbanks; Madeline, Madlin; and 
Bethune, Beaton; but there are others. Some 
of them caught Mr. de Rennes unawares. A 
friend gave him a letter of introduction to an 
English ‘business man. 

“The Englishman’s name was Colclough. 
I pronounced it as it was spelled when I ad- 
dressed Mr. Colclough, and he blandly said, 
‘Pronounced Cokely, if-you don’t mind.’ He 
gave me several business cards, but without 
pronouncing the names on them. One of the 
cards read Messrs. Harenc & Harenc. | 
pronounced it Harenc, giving every letter its 
due; but the clerk superciliously pronounced 
it Haron. ' 

“I was beginnitig to wake up. I looked at 
the other cards carefully, and they seemed 
very innocent. One read Hayhurst & Hough 
and the other Ralph & St.John. No pitfalls 


there!.So I sailed in on -the first one, and |- 


when it came back to me Hurst & Huff it 
was a worse shock than the first. Then I got 
fresh and just low-down American and said, 
‘What’s the matter with the Hay?’ and the 
fellow, who attached an r to all his a’s, 
said, ‘I beg your pardon?’ And then I re- 
membered that one must not expect a sense 
of humor to appear in England, and I said 
blithely, ‘Oh, nothing, nothing,’ and he 
looked a little dazed and amazed, and of 


course set me down as one more of those 


crazy Americans. ‘ 
“I was getting timid by this time; so when 
it came to speaking Ralph & St. John out 
loud I trembled a little. Of course there was 
only one possible way to pronounce the two 
names that I could think of, but still I was 
not quite sure; so I shirked my duty and just 
merely asked if ‘these gentlemen are in.’ 
The boy in buttons and no chin said Mr. 
‘Rafe’ was out, but Mr. ‘Sinjin’ was in. So I 
saw Mr. ‘Sinjin’; but I could hardly speak, I 
was so dazed.” ; 
Occasionally the puzzle reached him the 
other way round. He was introduced to a 
charming Mrs. Bewly, and found she spelled 
herself Beaulieu; bought golf clubs of Mr. 
Klore, who is spelled Clogher; went shooting 
with Mr. Riven, spelled Ruthven; fell in love 
with a little girl named Muriel Sillenger, 
spelled St. Ledger, and met an agreeable Mr. 
Cunsbro, who turned out, on his card, to be 
Conisborough; and, finally, ‘the most 
beautiful woman in England,” he declared, 
‘is Lady Pole-Carew; and do you know her 
ladyship pronounces it Pool-Cary!” 


A NEW EDUCATIONAL ARGUMENT 


i's the rural districts of England, where chil- 
dren have always gone to work in the 
fields, compulsory education is looked upon 
with a good deal of disfavor.: The Argonaut 
says that during an election a candidate for 
Parliamentary honors was addressing a 
meeting of Yorkshire men when he was in- 
terrupted by a man who asked: 

“Art in favor o’ childer goia’ t’school till 
they. be sixteen?” 

“Certainly | am,” said the speaker. 

“Well, I’m not,’’ was the emphatic an- 
swer. ‘‘I’m noone goin’ to ’ave my lad 
coomin’ whoam fro’. t’school an’ axin’ me 
for money for a shave.” 


THE BEST MOTION PICTURES 


Editor’s Note: There are so many motion 
pictures; how can any family tell which are 
really worth seeing? The following list, re- 
vised every week, contains the pictures 
which The Youth’s Companion recommends 
to you, as clean and interesting. We cannot 
express any opinion about other pictures 
which are shown on the same programme. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
BLUE-RIBBON LIST 


Mike—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
The comic adventures of an Irish section-boss and 
his children. Sally O'Neill and William Haines. 


Ella Cinders—First National _ 
The ever-appeating story of Cinderella in a very 
modern setting. Colleen Moore. am 


The Savage—First National 
A scientist's hoax and a make-believe wild man 
produce some good fun. Ben Lyon and May McAvoy. 


Behind the Front—Faramount 
A: rollicking farce among the doughboys of the 
A.E.F. Wallace Beery and Raymond Hatton. 


The Last Frontier—Producers Distributing Co. 

Adventures of the homesteaders of the "60's; Indian 
raids and stampeding buffalo herds. William Haines 
and Marguerite de la Motte. 


Lovey Mary—- Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
An orphan herself, Mary befriends another orphan 
and finds happiness and a home thereby. Bessie Love. 








Waterman’s 
Ideal Fountain Pen is a 
Real Youth’s Companion 


T will prove a real friend to you 
at school and during study hours 
at home. 


Look for a Waterman’s sign in the win- 
dow of a retail store today. Go in and 
ask the merchant to let you try a 
Waterman’s pen. He’ll be glad to do it. 
He’ll show you how easily a Waterman’s 
may be filled and how smoothly it writes. 





Then if you’re not in position to buy a 
fountain pen for yourself tell Dad about 
your experience. He’ll surely be glad to 
buy a Waterman’s fountain pen for you. 
_ Tell him he can buy a Waterman’s for as 
little as $2.75 or as much as $7.50. The 
price depends upon the size and decoration. 


Waterman’s are sold by 50,000 


merchants and guaranteed. : 
without time limit. 33 


# L. E. Waterman Company, 191 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Boston San Francisco 


Montreal 




















**All but variations of the 
same disease, dependent 
upon the same underlying 
constitutional cause ‘in 
the blood and nervous 
system of the sufferer.” 


| ASTHMA 

| HAY-FEVER 

| SICK-HEADACHE 
ECZEMA 


Dr. P. Harold Hayes, of Buffalo, N. Y., in his interesting quarterly Bulletin which he 
distributes free to his many Asthmatic patients, makes the above statement and adds 
that the same fundamental constitutional: treatment which has been so successful in 
curing hundreds.of Asthmatic cases will also relieve and cure the alternate forms of the 
disease above mentioned. Dr. Hayes cites dozens of cases in which one form alternates 
with or accompanies another, sometimes in the same patient and at others in succeeding 
generations. 


The Hayes Method of treatment is successful in bringing about relief and a real cure 
of Asthma and its allied diseases because it is directed primarily to this underlying con- 
stitutional condition, and by removing the CAUSE eradicates the disease and cures to 
STAY cured. 


_ The Hayes Bulletin is sent free to any sufferer on application, together with blank 
for free examination and references to numbers of cured patients. 


Address: P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., BUFFALO, N. Y:, and ask for Bulletin Y-264 


























Be My Candy Ac¢ent 


Make big money. Sell chocolate bars, fruit drops. clusters, 
ghewing ‘gam cy popular ne 50 kinds. Au"taat eolers: 

it i seen a. oar 
MILTON GORDON, 1416 Vine St. Cincinnati. Dept. 1238 


RANGER DELIVERED FREE 
on 1 and 30 days’ trial, express pre- 
paid. Many styles. Beaveles $21.50 up. Easy 


payments. Write toda bi 
and Factory-to-Rider pelea. a 


MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. H-51 CHICAGO 
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for Yourself or Your Team 
E Reach Official Laminated Football is 


more than “something new’’—more than 
a mere improvement. It’s an invention that 
meets all playing requirements as they were 
never met before. And the same is true of 


the Reach Official Laminated Basketball. 





ATHLETIC GOODS 


The Reach Football Line is absolutely com- 
plete and built in accordance with the same 
standards of quality which have made Reach 
Equipment popular with players the country 
over. See your dealer or write for catalog. 
A. J. REACH COMPANY 
Tulip and Palmer Streets, Philadelphia 
World’s Largest Makers of Quality Athletic Goods 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada 


Pacific Coast Representative: Phil B. Bekeart Co. 
n Francisco 

















EST. 1916-—PAT'D 


Brings Eggs . 
All Winter 


ADMITS VIOLET RAYS 
tie GLASS CHORE sen sun, Pints 


ultra-violet rays 

pt om Tnecce rays bring amazing winter egg 
yields. penton make, Gives twice 
the room. Allows hens to scratch and work up vitality. 

High winter egg prices repay its cost many tim Try it. 
GLASS CLOTH makes fine, winter-tight storm doors, win- 
dows and porch enclosures. Ju: et tack it over your screens, 
Ideal for poultry houses, hot irs, etc, 


pai 
SP eLP-V 03555. for bie roll eft. dong 
TRIAL OFFER pertegr orga ho 








it better than g! 


refund Common sense instru ‘eed- 
ing f Bags," with ith each order. Ca illustrating uses 
on request.” (Ma dealers sell Glass = Cath 


TURNER BROS, weitinston, onio Dept. 971 


TANT TULIPS 


Our own im 
land Siang Giant oy tat} ~ 


ing tulips--' 
pan ve fowers ou’ i strong stems. Grow 


iywhere, 
. A post card will bring you 

fall lo 

Sal sess a Cay Ks Rese 





















croeus and other bulbs-- 














Of Impurities With 


Cuticura Soap 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. 


of equs all winter. Just build | 
scratch shed onto your hen house to 
of the the 
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ISCUSSION as to the beneficial 
characteristics of two well-known: 
species of American bird’ life has' 
for several years caused nature 

lovers and the protectors of wild life much 
concern. One of these species is the herring 
gull and the other is the crow. 

While the sea gull now enjoys national 
protection, thanks to the efforts of men 
having keen foresight and knowledge of the 
economic characteristics of this species of 
bird life, there has been a quiet movement 
afoot for sometime among those engaged 
in the fishing industry to lift the ban on 
shooting the birds where shell fishing is ex- 
tensively carried on. 

The fundamental foundation for the move- 
ment is the alleged practice of the sea gulls 
of carrying off vast quantities of shellfish, 
such as clams, crabs and scallops during the 
period when high prices are being paid in 
the markets for the shellfish. 

Personal investigation of the alleged 
theft of the scallops on Long Island revealed 
the fact that the complaints were both un- 
justified and greatly exaggerated. While the 
quantity of shellfish carried off in some sec- 
tions was fairly large, the failure on the part 
of the fishermen to collect them at an early 
hour was really responsible for their loss. 

Three years ago one of the worst storms 
in the history of the eastern coast swept the 
Rockaway Peninsula, New York, casting 
millions of skimmers (a species of clam) upon 
the beach front. The bivalves at some points 
averaged from two to five feet in depth and 
within a few days’ time they began to decom- 
pose, with the result that a most nauseating 
odor was prevalent for a distance of several 
miles. The New York Cit: health officials 
immediately assigned a crew of men to the 
task of abolishing the menace, but they 
found themselves seriously handicapped by 
another wash up. For several days the 
health officials worked arduously but made 
little headway. As fast as the shellfish were 
buried, a new mess was piled up. 

And then a most interesting thing hap- 
pened. Vast flocks of gulls, which had been 
making their home in Jamaica Bay on the 
other side of the peninsula, migrated over 
to the ocean front and set to work getting 
rid of the shellfish. They proceeded to clean 
the meat from the shells, and for five days, 
from morning until night, they kept on the 
job, while the workmen buried the empty 
shells. Each day new flocks arrived, and at 
the end of a week the ruisance had been 
entirely abated 











The common crow 


Are These Birds Criminals? 


By EDWIN A. OSBORNE 
Field Naturalist, Permanent Wild Life Protection Fund of America 


Mr. E. R. Kalmbach, assistant biologist 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, after an exhaustive research of the 
crow’s characteristics, wrote: “It is doubt- 
ful whether any other bird is of as great 
economic importance to the farmer of the 
eastern United States as the crow. In food 
habits it is practically omnivorous; it takes 
anything from the choice poultry and the 
tenderest shoots of sprouting grain to carrion 
and weed seeds, many of which offer at best 
a most insignificant morsel of nourishment.” 

His surveys revealed that about twenty- 
five’ per cent of the yearly food of. the 
adult crow consists of animal matter. Over 
two thirds of the animal food is composed 
of insects, most of which are destructive 
pests. 

Beetles of various kinds constitute about 
7.5 per-cent of the annual food of the spe- 
cies. Among these are included the injurious 
May beetles and their larve, white grubs, 
click beetles, weevils and some of the 
ground beetles. Grasshoppers, locusts and 
crickets form about 7.33 per cent of the an- 
nual food of the crow. Among the insects in 
this list are the shorthorned grasshoppers, 
which are exceedingly destructive; and, 
while they have never been such serious 
pests in the eastern states as in some parts 
of the West, the annual toll taken by them 
amounts to many millions of dollars. In Au- 
gust and September grasshoppers formnearly 
one fifth of the crow’s food. Caterpillars 
form about 1.5 per cent of the food of adults 
Nestlings, however, eat nearly four times as 
much. Other insects, as bees, wasps, ants, 
flies and true bugs, are taken in small 
quantities. 

The crow has received considerable con- 
demnation because of its practice of feed- 
ing upon the young of small species of 
wild birds and their eggs. 

The examinations have revealed the fact 
that the annual food of the crow derived 
from wild birds and their eggs is less than a 
third of one per cent! 

Although it is an undeniable fact that the 
crow feeds to a large extent on corn and 
other grains, the government biologists have 
pointed out that much of the destruction to 
the seeds can be averted by the use of de- 
terrents. Among these is coal tar. 

“While it would be unwise to give it 
absolute protection,” says a report on the 
birds issued by the Biological Survey, “it 
would be equally unwise to adopt the policy 
of killing every crow within gunshot.” 
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NO LOSS TO 
ANY INVESTOR IN 53 ¥EARS 





‘ THAT 
CAlways turn out right” | 





EW financial experiences afford 
greater satisfaction than the owner- 1 
ship of investments that turn out 1 
right—that keep every dollar of princi- ' 
pal safe, and that pay a good income H 
with unfailing regularity. 


Since 1873 every man and woman who 
has made a first mortgage investment 
through The F, H. Smith Company has 
had ~~ pete | experience of loss- 
proof, worry-proof and profitable in- 
vestment. Behind Smith Bonds is our 
record of no loss to any investor in 53 
years. 

This record has created world-wide con- 
fidence in Smith Bonds. Thousands of 
invéstors, in 48 states and in 33 coun- 
tries and territories abroad, have 
selected them as the ideal investment 
for their funds. 


Our current offerings of First Mortgage 
Bonds combine the safeguards that 
have resulted in our 53-year record of 
proven safety with the interest rates of 
ai 6% % and 7% You may invest 
1,000, $500 d $100 denomina- 
tions, ‘with a a Arey of maturities from 
2 years to 10 years. 
Send your name and address on the 
form below for our booklets, ‘‘Fifty- 
three Years of Proven Safety” and 
“Howto Build an Independent Income.” 


THE F. H. SMITH Co. 


FOUNDED 1873 


Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 582 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
PITTSBURGH BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 
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Be Popular. Have fun. Step. You can 
be the Queen of the land with a 


Buvescy 
rue Tone 


Ideal instrument for girl or boy. 
Buescher made it easiest instrument 
to play. Simple lessons given with 
new instrument, teach you. Get gen- 
uine like big stars use.Send postal for 
beautiful free book and details of 
home trial and easy payment plans. 
Buescher Band Instrument Co. (9) 
1779 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 





> Milk 


Malted Milk 






For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 
Narsing Mothers,etc. 








Be a JUNIOR AVIATOR! 

|] Build and Fly your own 3 ft. Model of a Famous 

Aeroplane, and learn the principles of Aviation. Ideal 
Seale-Drawings and Building-Flying Instructions 

show you how. Drawings and Instructions for any 

one of the following planes sent postpaid for 25 cents: 

Curtiss JN4D-.2 Training Plane; DeHavilland Plane: 
C-4 Seaplane, Bleriot, Nieuport or Taube Mon»- 

plane; or Cecil Peoli Racer. 

48 pp. Conan of Parts & suapiies — & — 5c postpaid. 











al foe ane & Su ye 
408-410 West B’w - 7 lew York City 








] 
Ask your 


| Storekeeper for STOVINK treet — 


Mire... Johnson's Laboratory, Inc. _ aa. 186. 
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Oddities \ 


For any picture interesting or curious enough 
to print, we will pay $3.00. We reserve the 
right to hold photographs for at least a month 
before returning them. Inclose return postage 
and write your name and address on the back 
of the print. Address Oddities Editor, The 
Youth’s Companion, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





How to Make =< Be 
Valuable Gifts and Fascinating Toys 


. Ps apa every boy has used LePage’s Glie Gesso — better than putty for filling in cracks, 







































for mending things, but perhaps only a few uneven places or nail holes in the gifts you make 
have any real idea, either of the important part and it gives you a method of imitating wood 
ie played by LePage’s Glue in making many carving in a most interesting and practical way, 
BPR ae —— pin. - of i many fascinating toys so that you can decorate your gifts. 
that can De made wit it. 
Photograph from Frances Busse, Belfast, Me. Send 10 cents for this NEW 
But now fall is coming and the gift-making LePage’s Boys’ Work Shop Book 
season is not far away. So we have just pub- ie 3 . é 
The “tramp chair’ no lorger appeals. lished a new book called, “‘LePage’s Boys’ Bah this interesting new way of making gifts 
It looks awful, and that’s how it feels: Work Shop Book,” in which we give you com- ane were. You Il be ee and pleased at the 
5 7 . plete, easy-to-follow directions for making nice things you can make. Just write your name 
Turned down by the State, valuable gifts like those shown above, and many and address on the coupon below, tear the 
We are pleased to relate mone hone. and also age sn Yo maling a ae ana — mail it to us 
{ "sagen = efe number of fascinating toys. Any boy can follow ents in coin oF 
It’s an oddity now on four wheels these directions and secure excellent results. a A Work a Rag at 
ew Boys or op Boo 
And-you’ll be interested in the method given in Will be sent you at once, 
this book for making strong joints with LePage’s — paid. Address: Le- 
Glue. LePage’s Glue is a much more interesting age’s Craft League, Dept. 
* tool'to work with than you think. Some day PP1. Gloucester. Mass. 
you’ may be inventing something, and 
need to make a model out of wood. Then Mail This Coupon 
te your knowledge of how to use LePage’s 
Photogravh from Gilliams, Glue will be of great service to you. r Se ee 
' New York City There’ eae ? sn thi LP c 
ae ere’s another thing we give you in this .EPace’s Crart Leacue, 
The dabchick— we Itisa poo ray be making LePage’s I 


Dept. PP1, Gloucester, Mass. 


ook, 
J I Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 10 cents (coin or 
} stamps) in payment for LePage’s new Boys’ Work 
Shop Book. Tease send a copy to: — 
a NE IE 8 cag oe 
[= 


HEALTH 


—from NATURAL Food 


Just as dawn follows darkness so a 
new lease of life begins with the trial, 
for a few days, of this most nutritious 
and delicious cereal, Roman Meal, 
the formula of a leading physician 
food-authority. 


Photograph at left from Mrs. E. C. For it meets perfectly the 


Johnson, Portland, Ore. If your hai r 3 basic food requirements 


— first, easy digestion; 


don’t know who 
taught her — 
Has a liking for life on 
the water. 
The dabrooster and 
hen 
Build a nest now and 
then, 
And the chicks learn to 
swim—as they 
orter! 
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Photograph from E. Brintnell, Winthrop, Towa 


E. Brintnell most quietly makes 
The assertion that these are just 
stakes 
Made of juniper roots; 
But we think that the shoots 
Are a parcel of petrified snakes! 
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next, complete nourish- 


won't “lie down” ment; then, positively 


thorough elimination. 


Pee A N 
This bottle _ of milk keep it in Pp lace with the —— ore jw aya Gaaie we Bon 
‘ towers high, — dressing more fellows use brans and flaxose; supplies the vital 
More than seventy feet than any other food elements, mineral salts, vita- 
in the sky; y ae 8 mines, and roughage (bran fibre) — 


It must startle the cows 

As they quietly 
browse 

And convince ‘em how 
hard they must try! 


phaees evens Otten enmnsthhing w tain all in a balance exactly as flesh, blood, 
his hair from getting out of place. nerves and brain require them. 

Maybe he plasters it down with water. In 
that case he is robbing his hair and scalp of 
their natural oils, making them an easy prey 
to dandruff. 

Or perhaps he relies on sticky preparations 
ts that leave the hair matted and greasy-looking. 
f ’ But thet isn’t necessary today! You can 
Photograph from Harriet L. ae now to _~ the hair dressing that is relied 

. * Se . . on by more ows than any other! This 
Smith, Cincinnati, Obio dvcening én Sideoanh. 

No matter how you wear your hair, Sta- 

comb will keep it in place—smooth, slightly 


>= 


And Roman Meal is 
as good to eat as it is 
good for you. 





Grown-ups and chil- 
dren delight in the 
tasty ways you can 
serve it as porridge, 
muffins, bread, cakes, 
cookies, etc. (25 reci- 
pes included in each 
































In a_ certain large, glossy—all day long. package). 
popular park Yet never gummy or greasy-looking. Sta- za 
It eg cn L paged Ey. - eficial, because it helps Try FREE - Mail Coupon 
Ps sir, i 0) oe vr And whether you prefer the combing cream Prove the benefits Roman Meal can 
‘ ompilete in all fea- (in jars and tubes) or the new Liquid Stacomb, bring to you and yours. Send the 
tures, you will find that both forms are equally pleas- coupes oats ew —_ 
Both peopleand crea- ant to use and either one will really keep ee ; 
tures — — in place. At all drug and depart- a a a 
° > . ment stores, x 7 \ . < 
This model, full size, of ROMAN MEAL CORP. 
Liberty Bank Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
the Ark. FREE OFFER— Sdacomt Send. free and’ postpaid, 3} Ib. package 
aut Roman Meal. 
| a Stemdard Leleorntosion Se 8 PE cob ec ccbcectceccwccccesecetecesnscescocens 
ef i ‘ af Dept. AB37,113 W. 18th Street, New York (Name) 
; r , Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked: 
Photograph from Mrs. K. U. Schaefer, Redfield, S. Var. Original, cream form —] New liquid form 9 eeanagt s 07 *5x05SSesay on emeser" *I Ansa: 
Mrs: Schaefer, of Redfield, S. D., At his curio shop. 3 MOMs 2 cod riecccevernnvenrsereesscrromere | UME os Ldevscadeddacseccsetaggasssavanandevaes 
Knows this Badlands philosopher. He And tells them quaint narratives, free. poewse (Town) (State) 
Makes the travelers stop 9 —— ——— 
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41st Weekly $5 Award 


EMBER JOHN A. LIPPITT (15) of Mead- 

ville, Mo., constructed this model exca- 

vator at a total cost of seventy-five cents. This 
expenditure was for rope and pulleys. : 

His project is distinguished- because of his 
excellent workmanship and complete descrip- 
tion. It is unfortunate that lack of space makes 
it impossible to publish Member Lippitt’s log- 
ical three-thousand-word description of ~ how 
he built the instructive toy. 

The base was made from an old sled, the 
cranks from broom handles, the cab from a 
box, and the shovel from a discardéd automo- 
bile mud guard. 

The excavator will dig in sand or soft earth. 
It is operated by three hand cranks. The first 
controls the drag line, and by its operation the 
shovel is loaded. Turning the middle crank 
raises the boom and lifts ‘the load. The exca- 
vator may now be swung about its axis to 
where it is desired to deposit the load by means 
of the third crank. A trip rope is attached to 
the shovel so that it may be dumped. Member 
Lippitt says, “I hope that every Y. C. Lab 
Member who builds an excavator gets as much 
fun from it as my friends and I 
have had.” 








Y. C. Lab Project No. 45 
WORKBENCH 


WORKBENCH is a necessity. Y. C. Lab 

boys have built one to show how it may 
be done easily and quickly. With the exception 
of drawers, this bench was constructed in a 
couple of hours. 

In our own case we wanted a workbench 
12 feet long and 2 feet wide. We had length, but 
not so much free width, in our shop, and we 
wanted something that would not-protrude too 
far out into the workroom. It doesn’t make any 
difference how long the bench is or how wide, 
although both width and length govern the 
number of legs necessary to support it. 

For the top of our bench we used rough 
planks 2 inches by 6 inches. The fact that we 
utilized four of these: planks gave us a width 
of 24 inches. The height of the bench was 36 
inches. Deducting the thickness of the planks— 
2 inches—from this, we cut six legs, 34 inches 
long, out of rough 2 inches by 4 inches stock. 
Next we sawed to length four front and back 
strips, one for the top front, one for the bottom 
front, and two for the rear, similarly placed. 
Each of these was 10 feet 4 inches long. The 
material was 1 inch by 6 inches and 1 inch by 
4 inches stock. The 6-inch stock was for the 
top front and the top back, and the 4-inch 
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The National Society for Ingenious “Bays 


Model Airplanes 


a By F. ALEXANDER MAGOUN 






APPROVED 
AFTER TEST 
Y.C.LAB 7 


C. LAB 


This seal on 

manufactured prod- 

ucts certifies tests 

made by the Y. C. 
Lab 


Councilor Y. C. Lab 


VI. OPERATION 


N the winning of a race part of the credit 
I belongs to the man who built the plane, 
part to the pilot who operates it. Hence 
double credit will belong to the boy who 
wins the Y. C. Lab Airplane Meet in Boston 
on October 2, 1926, because he will be both 
builder and pilot. agp a: 
Flying a model airplane is like bringing 
up a child—when it launches out into the 
world your control is’ absolutely gone, and 
the way it reacts to the various conditions 
it encounters depends to a large extent upon 
what you did to it before it left your hand. 
Nor will any two given specimens react in 
the same way to the same treatment. You 
must learn the peculiarities of your own 
particular model, and in order to do so each 
boy is urged to study the behavior of his 
plane in flight. 
In a race for distance it is of vital im- 
portance that the plane shall fly in a pre- 
determined straight line. The model which 


-has only one propeller will tend to turn in 


a great circle, due to the twisting of the pro- 
peller. The effect of this can be overcome 
to a degree, depending ‘upon the expertness 
of the pilot, by adjusting the elevator. 

Theoretically two equal and opposite 
propellers will just neutralize any turning 
effect, but this would be accomplished only 
if the propellers were exactly alike, were 
wound up the same number of turns, driven 
by precisely the same amount of rubber, 
and were retarded by the same amount of 
friction. Even then the plane would not. fly 
straight unless there were no wind. Just as 
the expert marksman estimates the effect 
of the wind upon his bullet and adjusts his 
sights accordingly, so you must learn to, 
estimate the effect of the wind upon the 
flight of your model and adjust its rudder 
and elevators to counteract this. 

-As the plane flies through the air, it 


meets currents of varyin 
rection which tend to divert it from its 
course. The greater the velocity of the 
model the less it will be influenced by these 
eddies. To judge the effect of a varying 
wind on a slow-speed. model is almost 
impossible. 

The longitudinal position of the wings on 
the fusilage should be varied until the most 
efficient position is found. Weighting the tip 
of one wing will make the model turn 
toward the direction in which it leans. This 
is not recommended. Experiments with the 
size and location of the vertical fins will 
also improve your control. 

Twin propellers should never be wound 
separately. Use a twin winder to assure an 
equal number of turns in both rubber 
motors. To be sure that the propellers are 
pulling evenly, the model should be sus- 
pended by its center of gravity and the 
propellers then wound car allowed to run 
down. If the model tends to turn to one 
side, move the propeller on that side just a 
little farther toward the center line. When 
the model is drawn forward with no tend- 
ency to rotate, accurate balance has been 
achieved. +3 

Two months ago, I saw a student at 
Technology make a six-inch model of a 
Fokker monoplane do all the things a full- 
size machine could do,—loop the loop, 
nose-dive, tail-spin, circle round a post and 
come back to his hand,—all by his skillful 
adjustment. of the rudder and elevators. 
After repeated attempts, it was impossible 
for me even to make it circle the post—which 
only goes to show the absolute necessity ,of. 
studying the operation of your model. 

. The $25 cup offered by Professor Warner, 

who is now Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Aviation, will be won by the boy who 
can both build and operate a model better 
than any other boy. The fame he will 
achieve will be well deserved. 





om was for the lower front and the lower 
ck. 

Taking one of each, we nailed on the legs 
with No. 20 spikes to form the front frame. 
Then we nailed to the other two the remaining 
three legs. We then had two sections of the 
frame for the table completed. We stood them 
in position on the floor and braced each end, 
with boards cut to length and. of a width and 
thickness equal to those running along the 
front and back. Our next job was the top. We 
placed the planks in position and laid out 
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Airplane Contest 


Announcement 


HE Y. C. Lab Airplane Meet for the trophy 

offered by Professor Warner, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, will be held at the 
East Boston Airport on October 2, 1926, 
at 2 p.m. Members, Associates, their relatives 
,and friends are invited to attend. All those 
who intend to enter this contest. should notify 


\ the. Director of the Y. C. Lab at once. The 
.conditions of the contest are fully outlined in 


the issue of July 8. 

These living at a great distance who are 
submitting planes in contest for The Youth's 
Companion Trophy should send them to the 
Y. C. Lab, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass., 
where they will be on exhibition. Be sure that 
your model is well packed (ship knocked-down 
if possible) and insured. 

The Director, Governors and Councilors 
expect to be present at this affair and would 
be very much pleased to meet and talk with 
those who are interested in the Society. Plan to 
attend the meet and also to visit the display at 
the Y. C. Lab Headquarters. 


places corresponding with the crosspieces in 
the frame where holes were to be bored for the 
lag screws. The planks were than laid on 
the floor and bored for the }-inch lag screws. 
These holes were countersunk for the washers 
and heads of the lag screws. We then screwed 
home the lag screws with a wrench—and the 
table, except drawers, was finished. 

The drawers were located as shown on the 
sketch. Openings were cut 21 inches wide and 
4 inches deep. We made the two drawers, 
which were boxes without any top, out of 
8-inch material. The width was governed by 
the thickness of the strips upon which the 
drawers were to be made to slide. 

We turned to these slides. Ordinarily they 
are made with a rough plane, but we had none. 
What in the name of common sense to do? 
Like all regular carpenters, we turned yearning 
eyes toward the scrap pile. Then we had it. 
Our building job had necessitated the use of 
some novelty siding, and we had a strip left. 
This material has a tongue at the bottom. 
Ergo, we would use this tongue, and another 
to companion it, as our ‘‘track”’ for our draw- 
ers! With a ripsaw the piece of novelty siding 
was cut into the required width and then, 





with a crosscut saw, into the required lengths. 
These we nailed in place where the drawers 
were to slide. Then we made others and nailed 
them, companion-wise, inverted, at ‘‘oppo- 
sites,”’ along the tops of the drawers. We put 
the drawers where they belonged, in the table, 
and tried them out. They slid back and forth 
but revealed a tendency to tilt up and down, 
for as yet they were unsupported in their 
“tracks.”” To overcome this, of course, strips 
or cleats were nailed along the tops of the 
tracks. 

Drawer pulls of metal were s¢rewed into the 
fronts of the drawers, and the workbench was 
complete. 


The Secretary’s Notes 


EMBER STANLEY L. JOHNSON (16) of 
Nyack, N. Y., who won the Sixteenth 
Weekly $5.00 Award on March 18 for building 
in his own back yard, at a total cost of $130.00, 
one of the Philipse Manor Leaf Class sail- 
boats, has not only raced this boat’ success- 
fully in the class of boats for which a profes- 
sional builder has charged $230.00 but has 
found this boat very able during a recent 
cruise on Long Island Sound. ‘‘We started on 
the morning of July 3,” he writes, ‘‘and got a 
tow down the Hudson, arriving at the Harlem 
River when the tide was running out. We ran 
on the tide down through Hell Gate. There 
was a good wind, and we set sail on the East 
River, and arrived at City Island to spend the 
night in front of Nevins’s yacht yard. 

“The next day it was fine weather, and we 
sailed out past New Rochelle to Larchmont, 
where we spent the afternoon. Toward evening 
a little wind came up, and we set sail for Rye, 
where. we spent the night. The next day 
brought.a hard blow, and we could hardly sail 
in it, so we did not see very much of the regatta 
off Larchmont. We sailed later for New York, 
under two reefs, and my brother spent most 
of his time bailing. As the tide was running 
against us through Hell Gate, we had to spend 
the night near. by in the East River. The 
next morning it rained cats and dogs, and 
we were soaked. We then had a favorable tide 
through Hell. Gate and got a tow up the Har- 
lem River. In the Hudson we had to wait for 
wind, but finally arrived home just before 
dark. It was a fine trip, but Long Island Sound 
is rather too big for cruising in a 15-foot boat 
like the Tulip Leaf.”’ 


velocity and di- 
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Special Award 





¢ ee KENNEDY (14) of Hastings, 
Neb., is given a Special Award for his foot- 
stool and tabouret. Note the sturdy .construc- 
tion of his projects. One can tell at a glance that 
these are well made and capable of lasting a 
lifetime. 

_ His descriptions give the essential charac- 
teristics of his projects: ‘“‘I made the footstool 
from gumwood and covered the top with imi- 
tation brown leather. I fastened the pieces to- 
gether with mortise-tenon joints, fourteen in 
all. The stool is about 18” long, 14” wide and 
14” high. The tabouret is made of oak with an 
8-sided top about 12” across. A lap joint igs 
used for the braces, and the legs are fastened 
with screws which are set in, then covered 
with oak buttons. The legs are shaped as can 
be seen in the picture. The whole piece is 
about 18” high.” 


Questions and Answers 


Q—Where can I get plans for building a model 
of Hudson's ship, the Half-moon? Y. D., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

A.—by Councilor Magoun: You will find 
the information in the August, 1909, issue of 
Rudder on page 98. 


Q.—I would like to know how to take a picture 
with an ordinary box camera in a fairly well 
lighted room at night. Associate Member David 
Shepherd, Main St., Hazardville, Conn. 

A.—by Councilor Shumway: There are sev- 
eral methods of taking a photograph of a room 
at night, and good pictures can be made if 
time enough is given. If the room’is well 
lighted, say with several bulbs or with gas, an 
exposure of approximately ten minutes will 
give a good negative with a box camera and 
the lens wide open—that is, the largest stop 
used. Be sure no direct rays of light shine into 
the lens, as this will cause trouble. Flash sheets 
may be used. These are sheets of paper which 
have been treated with a solution which will 
give an intense light when ignited. They can 
be bought at any Kodak supply house. Care 
should be used in working with them, as they 
flare for a second. The lens is left open while 
the flash goes off and then closed. However, 
the first method ought to give you a good neg- 
ative if the room is evenly lighted and you 
give it time enough. Of course the camera 
must be placed on something steady while the 
shutter is open, as a tripod or a table. 


Q.—I wish to obtain copies of a couple of patents 
but do not know the numbers of them. What will 
I have to do to get copies of them? Is aluminum 
sulphate very cheap? How is it. generally man- 
ufactured? Is aluminum sulphate used in the 
preparation of aluminum? If so, how is alu- 
minum prepared from it? If not, why is it not used 
for that purpose? Associate Member Howard 
Niederauer, 804 Main St., Hamilton, O. : 

A.—by Proféssor Young: You can obtain 
the numbers of the patents you wish by looking 
in the Patent Gazette at your local library. 
If you cannot find Gazettes in your library, 
describe the patent to the U. S. Patent Office 
at Washington, D. C., and they will supply 
you with copies at 10c each. Aluminum sulphate 
can be bought in a number of grades. The 
chemically pure costs about 40c a pound, and 
the technical about 8c. It is prepared by treat- 
ing bauxite or pure hydroxide made from 
bauxite or pure clay (kaolin) with sulphuric 
acid. In the latter case, the insoluble residue 
of salicylic acid is removed by filtration. The 
metal is made by the electrolysis of the. oxide 
AkOs dissolved in a bath of molten chryolite. 
This generally contains ferric oxide as an Im- 
purity. Aluminum sulphate is not used com- 
mercially in the preparation of aluminum. The 
reason for this is, of course, that it is more 
cheaply produced electrolytically. 


Membership Coupon 


To join the Y. C. Lab use the coupon below, 
which will bring you full particulars. Ii elect- 
ed, you will receive an Associate Member's 
Certificate, Button and Ribbon, and became 
eligible to share all the advantages of the 
Society. 


The Director, Y. C. Lab 

8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. : 
lama boy........years of age, and am inter- 
ested in creative and constructive work. Sen 
me full particulars and an application blank on 
which I may submit my name for Associate 
Membership in the Y. C. Lab. 


PM sen Sates aes 
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THE YOUTH’S 


While the Boss Was Ill 


I was only sixteen, and to be put in charge of the carpenter shop made 
me feel as if I were President of the United States. After a month of 
bossing, I found that you must know what you are bossing about! 


By ANTON WATKINS 


OW- many boys 
H today would 
like to be real 


leaders in industry and 
business? Surely every 
boy who has the real 
American spirit in him 
would. like to excel. 
But all boys are not 
equally quick to seize 
opportunity when it 
knocks. I am going to 
write about the way it 
came to me, giving me 
a chance to be boss in 
a carpenter shop. 

I always wanted to 
be a carpenter, and it 
happened that one 
summer, Ww hile I was 
carrying papers for a 
local newspaper, a car- 
penter shop was on my 
route. Every day 
would stop for a while 
and watch the men work. In time I became 
so well acquainted with the men that I was 
allowed to do odds and ends. 

Two years later, in 1922, when I was 
thirteen years old, | asked for and was 
given a job there as a helper to do the easy 
work, like laying hardwood floors, making 
screens and screen doors, repairing simple 
furniture, and so forth. After the summer 
was over I had to quit this job and go back 
to school. But the next two summers I 
worked again. After finishing my first year 
in high school I quit school for good and 
worked in the carpenter shop. 

During the. winter of 1925, when the snow 
was thick, my boss happened to fall ill, He 
was unable to work, and he put me in 
charge of the business. I was only sixteen, 
and to be in charge of this business made 
me feel as if I were the President of the. 
United States; I think it would make any 
boy feel the same way. But I soon found 
that it isn’t all fun to run a place of this 
kind. Some of the jobs I had almost made 
me stand on my head. Figuring board feet 
and Kinear feet, with plenty of other kinds 
of multiplication, adding, subtracting, and 
so on, were among the unpleasing parts. 
Arithmetic courses in school helped me a 
little, although I learned most of my 
arithmetic in the carpenter shop. The main 
thing about responsibility, I soon found, is 
that you really are responsible. When a 
person brought me a broken chair, or wanted 
a new closet, bench or any other thing, it 
was up to me to do it. When somebody 
wanted some kind of work done on a wood- 
turning lathe, no matter how hard it was, I 
was sup to do it. Excuses did not go. 
I had to find out how to figure on the job 
and how to do the job. This was a carpenter 
shop, and I was in charge. I am proud now 
to think that I lost no customers for it while 
the boss was away. 


The 200-Pound Joists 


The hardest job that I can remember, 
came from a customer who wanted new 
joists put in a cellar. Another carpenter and 
| were sent on this job. Before we started 
the both of us had to carry these joists a 
distance of about fifty feet to where we were 
working. After we finished, carrying them, 
my stomach started to pain me so much 
that I was unable to work for a while. For 
a boy to carry one of these joists, which 
weighed a couple of hundred pounds, is 
certainly a strain, and I got it all right. 
After it stopped paining I resumed my work. 
{f you should happen to go into your cellar, 
you will notice the arrangement of the 
joists. Our job was to take them out and 
put new ones in without damaging the 


‘ floor above or the house. After jacking up 


the beam and a few other things we man- 
aged the situation all right. One thing which 
we had to remember was that a mistake 
would probably mean a cave-in of the house, 
or we might have been killed ourselves; so 
we took great precaution. The worst part 
of this job was the dampness in the cellar. 
After motioning around, sawing, hammer- 
ing, etc., one usually gets warm; then when 





’ Anton Watkins 





resting a little the 
dampness gets. you. 
The result was. that 
both of us caught 
colds. 

After about five 


weeks the boss came 
back, and we resumed 
our usual way of doing 
things. The situation 
then arose that the 
man who had _ been 
working under me all 
this time might have 
some reasonable griev- 
ance against me. This 
is another thing that 
every manager or boss 
has to face; he must 
give a square deal not 
only to the customers 
but to the employees. 
Failure to do this, in a 
place where many peo- 
ple are employed, soon 
leads to great trouble. But I was glad to 
find that my period in charge had led to no 
complaints against me. It is a good thing to 
remember, when you manage anything, 
that trouble may come from three sources— 
from your employers, or stockholders, from 
your customers, and from your helpers. If 
you can keep all three groups contented, 
you are a good executive. 


Watkins Also Is a Publisher 


Another thing absolutely necessary, if you 
are going anywhere, is to keep busy and 
improve yourself. When things are dull in 
the shop, I try to make new and different 
things, like ship models, toy furniture and 
other projects. To make hess things en- 
courages thought and leads to unexpected 
results. One day when I was just finishing a 
set of toy furniture of my own design, a 
man came in and asked me if I would make 
a set of furniture like it, but large enough 
for a child to sit in. I took a chance, and 
after a little experimenting and ‘making 
mistakes I finished this project and sold it 
at a fair price. Sometime later the same 
man walked into the shop and told me that 
he had bought a similar chair at the same 
time and for the same price, but that this 
other chair had failed to give good service. 

After finishing a day’s work, many people 
spend their evenings at a show, a dance or 
some other amusement. I do the same thing 
occasionally, but I spend most of the eve- 
nings running a print shop of my own, 
which I bought myself. I indulge in — 
ing an amateur magazine, The Handy 
Craftsman, which I find is not profitable 
but is a very good hobby. I have supplied 
many sample copies to Youth's Companion 
readers for five cents each. So { find I can 
get in two days’ work every day by varyirag 
the work—during the daytime I am a 
carpenter, while in the evening I set type 

scribble with a pen. 

” fie a month of bossing I found that 
you must know what you are bossing about! 
I ‘expect to go as far as owning a carpenter 
shop myself some day. Who knows when 
this dream will come true? 


The Best Trick of the Week 
THE SPIRIT RING 


), etd your wrists to be tied together 
with a length of string between them. 
Then show a bracelet or metal ring and state 
that you can make it pass instantly on to 
the string between your wrists. You turn 
your back for two or three seconds, and 
when you again show your hands there is 
the ring on the string, and the knots at your 
wrists have not been touched! 

A duplicate bracelet or ring is required for 
this trick. Have it concealed up your right 
sleeve, on your arm. When you turn your 
back, drop the original ring in your inside 
pocket, and slide the duplicate ring down 
your wrist, over your hand, and on to the 
string. Thus the mystery is performed. 

Cheap rings suitable for this trick may be 
purchased at a hardware store. 








COMPANION 649 


Buy separately 
or in assortments 


It beats the old 
kitchen table! 


A real work bench where you can make things with tools! 
You may be able to make the best work bench on the 
street-—who knows? Many boys are making their own 
benches, nowadays. 











But, of course, your tool equipment is even more im- 
portant. You must have good tools to do really good work. 
That’s why nearly every carpenter uses Stanley Tools and 
that’s why hundreds of thousands of boys are om Stanley 
Tools in their manual training classes. - 


ae 


With a set of Stanley Tools you have all the good tools 
you need to build a dog house, a sail boat, an automobile 
or whatever you’d like to make. You can buy Stanley 
Tools separately and gradually accumulate your own set. 
And there are sets of Stanley Tools all ready for you—in 
sturdy oak chests with various assortments of tools from 
$15 up. Or there are assortments of the same Stanley 
Tools in strong cardboard boxes with simple directions 
from which you can make your own chest—as low as $5. 
Whether you buy a chest or make your own—be sure to 
keep your tools in a chest where they are safe and handy. 
Take care of Stanley Tools and they will last for years. 


eo 7 
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BOYS: For only 10c (to cover cost of printing and mail- 
ing) we will gladly send you a plan sheet which gives full 
directions for making a work bench like the one shown 
above. Ask for Plan No. 72—YC. 

Ask your hardware dealer to show you the line of Stanley 
Tools.. And write for our Catalogue No. 34 which tells all 
about Stanley Tools, whether you want a chest, an assort- 
ment, or only a single tool. Address: The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Conn. 


The best. tools are the cheapest to use 
Ask your hardware dealer 


































The possi- 
bilities of sten- 
ciling with bronze 
powders were revealed 
in this wall hanging 


Photographs 
by 
George B. Brayton 


Dear Hazel Grey: You will find that stencil- 
ing with bronze powders offers a new and 
simple way with which to get extremely at- 
tractive-looking results. The advantages of 
powder stenciling over clear paint stenciling 
are many for the beginner; one is that no 
medium has to be used with the paint, so 
that there is less danger of the paint’s run- 
ning beyond the pattern. Then there is only 
one brush to clean, and there is a saving of 
time in not having to mix paints to the right 
shade. 

Plain overdraperies may be made most 
effective with designs done in this way. The 
corners of blotting pads and card-table covers 
lend themselves to interesting patterns. Tele- 
phone covers made of 
black oilcloth may be 
stenciled in bright 
colors, and even painted 
furniture is often im- 
proved by the gay 
touches of color -you 
ean add with a sten- 
ciled design. 


Necessary Equipment 
A large tube of moist 
green oil paint may 
be bought for about 
thirty-five cents. 
Choose a stencil brush 
that is short -and fat 
like a shaving brush 
—twenty-five cents— 
and as many shades of 
bronze powders as you 
want. These cost about 
twenty-five cents a 
package. You can find 
such lovely shades of 
gold, copper, silver, A flower pattern 
green, lavender, blue makes a pretty motif 
and rose—the more the 

merrier! The powders 

will last a long time, as 

very little of them-has to be used at a time. 
Take four-inch squares of cheesecloth and tie 
up little wads of cotton inside them. Have 
some thumb tacks or millinery pins near 
by, as these have sharper points than ordi- 
nary pins, although the latter can be used. 
You will also want some corrugated card- 
board. 

If you are not clever at drawing, you can 
purchase a stencil pattern all ready cut out 
at an art store, or you will find that there 
are stencil drawings with embroidery pat- 
terns at the dress-pattern counter. 

If you wish to cut your own stencil, pur- 
chase a piece of stencil board for about 
fifteen cents and a piece of carbon paper. 


Helen 
Mary's 


Monogram 


cS 





An original corner design in the shape of a dragon 


This pattern is especially attractive for the back of a 
telephone book cover, for the center of a runner or for a 


pillow top 


A design suited 


to any use 


° 
0 
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Designs by Isabel 
Batcheler 


om Shwe 


A decorative 
squirrel 


a4 








Fashions for the Young Girl 
Her School ‘Dress 


Dearest Adelaide: This time I’ve run 
into a real find and think you may ap- 
preciate hearing about it, for it would 
make a lovely “‘business”’ dress, and I 
doubt if you can match it on Fifth 


Suzanne Has Chosen 





‘Dress from Filene's 





Hoyle Studio 


A tailored jersey school dress 


Avenue—can 


ou imagine a_ better- 


looking dress for $10.75? I was truly 
thrilled to come upon this two-piece 
snappy-looking tailored omg 3 with its 


white pique collar and cuffs. 


you got 


tired of wearing the collar high, it’s the 
kind you can open and turn back. The 
skirt is plaited on either side of a wide 
box plait in front. For color I was torn 
between the new Chanel red and green 
(although they also have it in tan)— 
can you guess what I finally chose? 
Green? Correct! And there were velours 
hats in the hat department to match 
the colors the dress comes in; so I am 
fitted out now to get A’s or 100% in all 


my courses, I 


Orders: 


hope! 
Yours, 


Filene’s has dresses in sizes 13, 15 and 
17, and I can get you a red, green or 
Santos tan one if you wish. H. G. 
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An inte- 
esting design 
és used in the 
corner of a square 
black sateen table cover 






Lay your chosen pattern on the board with 
the carbon between, face down, and with a 
lead pencil trace around the pattern. Be sure 
that the drawing has ties so that the cutting 
will be released in the design. Now that the 
pattern has been transferred by means of the 
carbon paper to the stencil board, a sharp 
knife and a pane of glass (or other hard sur- 
face that will not be injured) are necessary. 
Place the stencil board on the glass and 
cut round the pattern. If it is not all released 
by this cutting, use small sharp-pointed 
scissors to finish it off with. Be sure that 
your knife has a sharp point and that the 
edges of the stencil board are cut clean. 


Ready to Stencil 
For your first attempt why not buy some 
plain georgette crépe and make yourself a 
stenciled scarf at a fraction of the store 
price? First, pin the crépe securely on the 
corrugated cardboard. Let us choose a flower 
motif for the stenciled figure—one with a 
rose and a few-opened . flowers- would -be 
‘pretty. Pin the’ stencil pattern very firmly 
over the crépe, as this 
material is liable to 
stretch. Squeeze a little 
QD of the oil paint out in 
a saucer or on an old 
piece of glass. Moisten 
the brush in the paint; 
wipe off all superfluous 
paint on a piece of 
blotting paper. Now, 
using a gentle pound- 


& ing movement, fill in 
aN VS) the cut stencil pattern 


with green paint. Be 
sure that every corner 
is carefully printed. 
Before you take off 
the pattern, dip one of 
the cheesecloth pads 
into some of the green 
Another flower powder and lightly 
_ motif pound on the leaves of 
the flower motif. Next, 
dip another pad into 
the rose bronze and powder the rose. Use 
lavender and blue for the open flowers. (This 
whole pattern could be done in silver or gold.) 
Lift the stencil off carefully, and, if 
there is any paint uncovered, gently touch 
it up with the right color of powder. 
Turn the crépe on the wrong side and 
softly pound on each flower and leaf the 
same color of powder as is on the right side. 
(It is only necessary to do this with thin 
material where both sides are liable to show.) 
Now hang the scarf up for a few days until 
the paint dries, then shake off all loose pow- 
der, and it is ready to wear. Why not try 
stenciling to make extra pocket money? 
HELEN Mary TILLINGHAST. 
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This deer in the forest would be stunning on Christinias 
wrapping-paper or on a book cover 
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AY COON was very 

R much upset over Wig- 

glenose Gray. Wiggle- 

nose was going to have a 

birthday without a birthday 

party. The Grays were a large 
family and very poor. 

Ray had come out in the 
road to play when he found 
Wigglenose crying. 

“If I had some money I 
could buy a birthday party,” 
he sobbed. 

Rusty Fox, who was coming 
along just then, overheard 
him. 

“There’s a pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow,” he stopped to 
remark. 

Ray looked up. Over beyond the 
woods stood a great shining rainbow. 

Rusty went on down the road 
whistling. Ray turned and looked 
at Wigglenose. 

“Let’s find the pot of gold,” he 
said. ‘“‘Then you can have a won- 
derful party.” 

Wigglenose dried his eyes. ‘‘Let’s 
find the pot of gold!” hecried with joy. 
- They went dash- -- 
ing off together 
through the under- 
brush. The woods 
were very, very wet 
and rather dark. But 
they ran.on and on, 
and every time they 
caught a glimpse of 
the rainbow they 
said, ‘‘We must be 
nearly there.” 

Somehow, though, 
they did not get 
there. At last they stopped and 
looked at each other. 

“IT want the pot of gold; I want 
it,” said Wigglenose tremulously. 

He looked so pitiful that Ray took 
heart again. 

“And I'll see that you have it, 
Wiggle,” he said grandly. 

On and on they went, dripping 
wet and full of scratches. At last 
the woods began to get thinner; 
after a while they found themselves 
out in an open meadow. They looked 
eagerly for the rainbow. It was no- 
where to be seen. 

“It’s behind that hill, I suppose,” 
said Ray bravely. 
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‘There's a pot of gold at the end of the rain- 


bow," Rusty Fox stopped to remark 


But it was not. Wigglenose wept. 
“No party, no party!” he said. 

Ray was in despair. Then all at 
once he remembered something. 
“There, Wiggle,” he said. ‘““We can’t 
have the party, it’s true; but’ my 
Cousin Bear lives not very far from 
here. We'll stop at his house, and 
he will give you some crisp lettuce 
leaves.” 

And, sure enough, when Ray 
managed at last to find the house, 
there was good 
Farmer Bear out in 
his garden rejoicing 
over the long-needed 
rain. He was aston- 
ished to see Ray and 
Wigglenose looking 
so much like raga- 
muffins and sent 
them into the house 
to dry. 

“Now, sir,’’ he 
said to Ray when 
they came out, “‘tell 
me what you've been doing?”’ 

Ray hung his head. ‘‘We’ve been 
looking for the pot of gold at the end 
of the rainbow,” he confessed. 

Wigglenose spoke up. ‘“To buy me 
a birthday party with.” 

‘Well, well,’’ said Farmer Bear 
cheerily, ‘‘there isn’t really any pot 
there, you know. But let’s see what 
we can do about this birthday busi- 
ness. Is there anything here in my 
garden that would do for a party?” 

Ray and Wigglenose looked 
around, and their faces brightened. 


v 
Ray and Wigglenose went dash- 


together 





“Get out a table,’ panted Wigglenose, 
“‘and let the birthday party begin.” 


What a garden it was, to be ‘sure, 
after the rain! They began to potter 
up and down between the rows of 
vegetables and among the bright 
flowers. 

Meanwhile Ray and Wigglenose 
had been missed at home. 

“IT can tell you where they are,” 
Rusty Fox said, coming along after 
a while. ‘“They’ve gone to find 
the gold at the end of the 
rainbow.” 

There was great excitement 
among the small Coon boys 
and Wigglenose’s brothers and 
sisters. Ray and Wiggle had 
gone to find gold! They would 
come back soon all laden down 
with the beautiful yellow stuff, 
and then such a party as 
Wigglenose would have! 

It was hard to wait. But 
after much rushing up and 
down and looking out from 
trees and fence posts the 
watchers were rewarded. 

“Here they come!’’ cried 
Brushy Coon from the top of a 
maple. 

Rusty Fox stood laughing, 
his hands in his pockets. 

“Don’t be too sure of the 
yellow stuff,’’ he said. 

But as Ray and Wigglenose came 
nearer he began to stare very hard. 
For, sure enough, the two wanderers 
were weighed down with yellow stuff 
of some kind. 

The children went 
out to meet them. 

“Oh, you brought 
back the gold!’ they 
cried. ‘‘How funny you 
look!” 

“Well, not the gold,” 
said honest Ray. “But 
just look what we have 
brought back.”’ 

He and Wigglenose 
did look funny. Their 
arms and their pockets 
were so full of things 
that it was hard to see them at all. 


They stopped and began to un- 
load. On one arm Ray carried a 


basket full of yellow ears of corn, 
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“Is there anything —* 
here in my garden that 
would do for a party?” 
asked Cousin Bear 





“Here they come!"’ cried 
Brushy Coon from the top 
of a maple 
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already shucked, on the other a 
basket full of red-gold carrots. His 
pockets were stuffed with bright © 
yellow pears; so was the front of his | 
blouse. Wigglenose staggered under 
a large basket heaped 
with apples as yellow as 
balls of gold; he carried 
also a little basketful of 
yellow plums andagreat 
sheaf of yellow flowers. 
“Get out a table,” 
he panted. ‘“‘And let the 
birthday party begin.” 
Rusty Fox turned 
away and began to 
slink toward the road. 
Ray saw him. 
“Where are you going, 
Rusty?” he called. 
“Aren't you coming to the party?” 
And Wigglenose said, ‘“Yes, come 
to the party, Rusty, and I'll give you 
some of my rainbow gold.” 
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When two-year-old Bunny 
keeps up with the “regular fellows” 


INE children! We counted them. 
One on a velocipede, two in a 
wagon and the rest on active little feet, 
swarming around a pleasant house in 
a Boston suburb one bright morning 
| not so long ago. 
“Surely this is a good place to in- 
quire about laundry soap,” we thought. 
“Mothers always know more about >» 
washing than anyone else.” “T like the way P and G rinses out 
Mrs. Martin smiled a young, cheer- and the way it works in either hot or 
ful smile when we told her why we had called. “Mercy, cold water. And I love the nice fresh smell of the 
















“T notice too how fresh it keeps the 
color. I wash outa pair or two of romp- 
ers for two-year-old Bunny every 
day, now that he tries to toddle around 
after his brothers and the rest of these 
youngsters. You can imagine how 
dirty he gets his clothes, too. Yet with 
P and G they come out as bright and 


fresh and clean as ever. 






























only three of these are my children,” she said, “that two- 
year-old in rompers and those two boys.” 

“But three children make a great deal of washing,” 
she went on. “I think I must have tried nearly every 
soap on the market to find one that saved work. And 
I certainly found it in P and G. I hardly rub at all now. 
I never feel that it is necessary to boil my clothes. I 
soak them only a few minutes, and P and G takes the 


clothes afterwards.” 

Millions of women now use P and G for the same 
reasons that Mrs. Martin does. It is a good soap. It gets 
the clothes clean without injuring colors or fabrics. 
Whether you boil them or not, white things come out 
dazzling white and as fresh and sweet and clean as though 
they had been aired and sunned a whole day. No wonder 
P and G is the largest-selling soap in America. Don’t 


















dirt right out. you think it should be helping you too? 
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Laundry hint from 
Mrs. Martin 


wT “I have found that it saves 
considerable time and con- 
fusion in the kitchen to sprin- 
kle the clothes before taking 
them off the line. I simply 
take a pail of water and 

: whisk broom and sprinkle 
: : them as they hang. Then I 
| The largest-selling laundry soap in san in sien , Haig all 
America—that ts why it costs so little sweet-smelling and clean 


P and G became popular because it was such a fine from their P and G tubbing, 
soap. It is now the largest-selling soap in the world, fold them one at a time and 
so you can buy it at a smaller price, ounce for ounce, put them in the basket.” 

than that of inferior soaps. 
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